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First Prize Gold Medal 
awarded Selmer 

(Paris) Clarinet at the 
International Wind 
Instrument Competi- 
tion—The Hague, 
Holland 1951 





Intense tonal color... 


Flexible dynamic shading ‘ee 


in the new 





Centered-Tone Clarinet 


Now, more than ever before, the mark “Seliner” on a 
clarinet is justified as an uncompromising standard of 
musical and mechanical quality. The new C-T Model 
embodies a living Standard of musical quality now in its 
fifth generation. 


Here alone you thrill to a more compact tone, beautifully 
centered around a core of intense tonal color. Undesirable 
spreading has been completely eliminated. Tonal emission is 
vastly more uniform through all registers. 


Play the C-T! Compare it with any other clarinet in the 
world! We sincerely believe you’ll agree that the Selmer 
C-T Model is the clarinet you must have for your own 


personal use. 

Ask to try the C-T Model at your Selmer 
dealer’s. Or write for free Centered-Tone 
Brochure. Address Dept. B-121. 








No other maker of artist clarinets can match the skill, 
experience, and resources of the Selmer organization. 








Paris, France Mantes, France Paris, France 





“Selmer.© Elkhart, Indiana 
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precision cut from finest cane 


Choice quality imported cane... careful seasoning 
... skillful cutting and grading — the result: 
instantly playable, uniformly perfect 
SYMMETRICUT REEDS. Exacting demands 

of fine musicians for smoother tone, 

longer life and dependability are met 

by SYMMETRICUT— available 

through leading dealers. 














Never before 





a double-reed voice 











so subtly shaded----- 








so perfectly tuned! 








MADE IN FRANCE 


Here are tone, tuning, and ac- 
tion beyond anything you’ve 
ever hoped to discover in a 
double-reed instrument. You'll 
know at once that only the 
painstaking labor of custom 
craftsmanship could pro- 
duce so fine an oboe. Try 
it at your dealer’s, or 
write for complete Martin 
Freres catalog—showing 
B> clarinets, alto and 
bass clarinet, oboe 
and English horn. 


I lustrated: 


No. 12 Oboe, plateaux keys. 
$510 complete outfit. 

Also available 
No. 14 Ring Key Oboe. 
$299 complete outfit. 
No. 13 English Horn. 
$750 complete outfit. 
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You can run a Martin up or down across 
the C2—2nd octave D bridge at any vol- 
ume level without a worry... . the crossing 
is so smooth! 

There's no need to struggle for correct 


| is just one of the many reasons why 


Martin is played by stars like Andy Bagni, 
Tex Beneke, Freddy Martin, Boomy Rich- 
mond, Les Robinson and a host of others. 

Ask your dealer to let you try a new 
Martin... the saxophone with 3rd dimen- 


| sion tone quality! 
































MAKE THIS TEST 
Try the passage shown 
below ... first on any 
other sax, then on a 
Martin. That's all th 
proof you'll need... 
the Martin is a real 


smoothie! 








MARTIN BAND 
INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 
ELKHART, 
INDIANA 
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An Award to the International Musician 


The Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor has awarded a 
Certificate of Merit to the International Musician 
in recognition of the contribution made by this 
magazine to Labor-Management co-operation 
through participation in the Union Industries 
Show held at Chicago in the late spring. 

As members of one of the half-dozen largest 
unions in the A. F. of L., musicians are well 
aware of the basic importance of supporting the 
union label. The principle is clear: we buy 
on a union basis goods produced and services 
rendered under one hundred per cent union 
conditions. 

The Union Industries Show, now an annual 
event, is a graphic and telling way of recogniz- 
ing managements which affix the union label 
to their products. They know that this label 
is a warrant of quality and a guarantee that 
the article was made under fair working con- 
ditions, by competent and devoted craftsmen. 
And by the same token, members of organized 
labor who buy these products know, when they 
see the label, that they are using their economic 
strength for mutual aid. 
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The UNION LABEL TRADES BEPARTMENT 


peti Se 


Ameriona Federation of Labor 


sponsors of the 





AFL UNION INDUSTRIES SHOW 
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A Recognized 
Quality Standard 


for the past ten years 
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The Sensational New 
De Luxe Mouthpiece 


supervision of Arnold Brilhart 


HUNTINGTON, 


The finest playing 


Synthetic Reed 
ever made... 


“It's Grained” 


made under the personal 


(bi NATION'S FINEST pEALE 


Send for descriptive booklets 


or see your dealer 


NEW 





YORK 








HE Federation has been active in trying to 

eliminate the 20 per cent tax on admissions 

to operas and symphony concerts, as well as 
the 20 per cent cabaret tax. The last Congress 
passed a Revenue Act which exempted sym- 
phony orchestras and operas from charging 
these taxes and also modified the 20 per cent 
cabaret tax on ballrooms. That portion of the 
law applying to these two exemptions follows, 
as well as letters of explanation from our at- 
torneys. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1951 
“IRC Sec. 1701(a) and (b), as amended, is 
as follows: 
Sec. 1701. Exemptions from Tax. 


No tax shall be levied under this subchapter 
in respect of 

1. (a) Certain teligious, Educational, or 
Charitable Entertainments, etc 

(1) In General.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), any admissions all proceeds of which 
inure 

(A) exclusively to the benefit of 

(i) a church or a convention or association 
of churches; 

(ii) an educational institute which is exempt 
under section 101(6) or which is an 
educational institution of a government 
or political subdivision thereof, if such 
organization normally maintains a regu- 
lar faculty and curriculum and normally 
has a regularly organized body of pupils 
or students in attendance at the place 
where its educational activities are regu- 
lar!y carried on: 

(iii) a corporation or any community chest, 
fund, or foundation organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for charitable purposes, 
exempt under section 101 (6), if such cor- 
poration or organization is supported, in 

in part, by funds contributed 
by the United States or any State or 
political subdivision thereof, or is_ pri- 
marily supported by contributions from 
the general public; 

(iv) a society or organization conducted for 
the sole purpose of maintaining sym- 
phony orchestras or operas and receiving 

support from voluntary con- 


whole or 


substantial 
tributions: 
(v) an organization (organized prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1951) which is exempt under 
section 101 (6) and which is operated for 
the purpose of conducting an annual 
chautauqua program of educational, cul- 
tural, and religious activities at a per- 
manent location 
if no part of the net earnings thereof inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or in- 
dividual; 
(B) exclusively to the benefit of National Guard 
organizations, Reserve officers’ associa- 
tions or organizations, posts or organiza- 
tions of war veterans, or auxiliary units 
or societies of any such posts or organiza- 
tions, if such posts, organizations, units, 
or societies are organized in the United 
States or any of its possessions, and if no 
part of their net earnings inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or in- 
dividual; or 
exclusively to the benefit of a police or 
fire department of any city, town, village, 
or any municipality or exclusively to a 
retirement, pension, or disability fund for 
the sole benefit of members of such a police 
or fire department or to a fund for the 
heirs of such members. 
(2) Nonexempt Admissions.—The exemption 
provided under paragraph (1) shall not apply 


6 
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in the case of admissions to (A) any athletic 
game or exhibition unless the proceeds inure 
exclusively to the benefit of an elementary or 
secondary school or unless in the case of an 
athletic game between two elementary or sec- 
ondary schools, the entire gross proceeds from 
such game inure to the benefit of a hospital for 
crippled children, (B) wrestling matches, prize 
fights, or boxing, sparring, or other pugilistic 
matches or exhibitions, (C) carnivals, rodeos, 
or circuses in which any professional performer 
or operator participates for compensation, or 
(D) any motion picture exhibition.” 


REVENUE ACT OF 1951 


‘IRC SEC. 1700 (e) (1), as amended, is as 
follows: 
(e) Tax on 
(1) Rate.—A tax equivalent to 5 per centum 


of all amounts paid for admission, refreshment, 


Cabarets, Roof Gardens, etc.— 


service, or merchandise, at any roof garden, 
cabaret, or other similar place furnishing a 


public performance for profit, by or for any 
patron or guest who is entitled to be present 


during any portion of such performance. The 
term ‘roof garden, cabaret, or other similar 


place’ shall include any room in any hotel, res- 
taurant, hall, or other public place where music 
and dancing privileges or any other entertain 
ment, except instrumental or mechanical music 
alone, are afforded the patrons in connection 
with the serving or selling of food, refreshment, or 
merchandise. Jn no case shall such teri in- 
clude any ballroom, dance hall, or other similai 
place where the serving or selling of food, re- 
freshment, or merchandise is merely incidental, 
unless such place would be considered, without 
the application of the preceding sentence. as a 
‘roof garden, cabaret, or other similar place’. 
A performance shall be regarded as being fur 
nished for profit for purposes of this section 
even though the charge made for admission 
refreshment, service, or merchandise is not in 
creased by reason of the furnishing of such per 
formance. No tax shall be applicable unde) 
subsection (a) (1) on account of an amount 
paid with respect to which tax is imposed unde 
this subsection.” 

[Italicized matter added by Revenue Act of 
1951, Sec. 404 (a).] 


VAN ARKEL AND KAISER 
Washington, D. C. 
October 26, 1951 


Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
570 Lexington Avenue 

New York 22, New York 

Dear President Petrillo: 

The recently passed Revenue Act of 1951 
contains two provisions of special interest and 
distinct advantage to professional musicians. 
These beneficial changes are, in no small meas- 
ure, attributable to the extensive effort put 
forth by the Federation and yourself to obtain 
relief from burdensome, unrealistic taxes that 
have been undermining the financial base of 
many employers of the Federation. 

Section 401 (b) of the Act exempts sym- 
phony orchestras and operas from the admis- 
sions tax. Specifically it provides no tax shall 
be levied “... in respect of ... any admissions 
all the proceeds of which inure to the benefit 
of a society or organization conducted for the 
sole purpose of maintaining symphony orches- 
tras or operas and receiving substantial sup- 
port from voluntary contributions.” Since most 
symphony orchestras and operas meet the re- 
quired conditions, it is clear that this provision 
will materially enhance the income of those 
organizations and thereby increase the security 
and standards of the musicians they employ. 


aR hUO&@ E> 4 
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The second provision (Section 404) deals 
with the cabaret tax. As you know, this tax 


adds twenty per cent to the food and drink 
in all establishments covered by it. The new 
amendment exempts ballrooms and dance halls 
from the tax in this language: “Section 1700 
... (relating to tax on cabarets, roof gardens, 
etc.) is hereby amended by inserting ... the 
following new sentence: ‘In no case shall such 
term include any ballroom, dance hall, or other 
similar place where the serving or selling of 
food, refreshment, or merchandise, is merely in- 
cidental .” This amendment does not ex- 
empt ballrooms and dance halls from the ad- 
missions tax. But according to the testimony 
before the tax committee it was the cabaret 
tax—and not the admissions tax—that was 
responsible for the closing of many ballrooms 
and dance hails. It has been unofficially esti- 
mated that the cabaret tax cost the operators 
of ballrooms and dance halls approximately 
one million dollars per year and thus was fore- 
ing many to close their doors. Spokesmen for 
the National Ballroom Operators Association 


have expressed their profound gratitude for 
your personal letter to each member of the 


House and Senate Committee responsible for 
this legislation, saying that it was an invaluable 
contribution to the successful enactment of this 
provision. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY KAISER 

ROOSEVELT, FREIDIN & LITTAUER 
New York, N. Y. 
October 25, 1951 


Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

Re: AF M—Cabaret Tax 
Dear Sir: 

The Revenue Act of 1951, signed by the 
President on October 20, 1951, contains an 
amendment involving the Federal excise taxes 
on admissions to cabarets, roof gardens, etc., 
which we bring to your attention. 

As you know, the Federel government has 
imposed an excise tax on admissions to caba- 
rets. It treats as cabarets those establishments 
which combine the service of food and refresh 
ments with entertainment and dancing. How 
ever, in several recent judicial decisions (such 
as Birmingham v. Geer, 185 F. 2d 82 (Sth Cir. 
1950) the courts have permitted the govern- 
ment to extend the cabaret tax to dance halls, 
ballrooms, and similar places where the serving 
or selling of food, refreshments, or merchandise 
was merely incidental to the music and danc- 
ing privileges furnished. The new law amends 
the statute so as to make it clear that such 
dance halls and ballrooms are not subject to 
the cabaret tax so’e’y because of the existence 
of some incidental food or refreshment service. 

This new amendment, however, has one ex- 
ception and that is that a dance hall or a 
ballroom may remain subject to cabaret tax if 
the normal conduct of the place brings it with- 
in the popular concept of a cabaret. Such an 
application would depend upon a consideration 
of many factors, such as the relative income 
derived by the establishment from the so-called 
incidental service of food or refreshments and 
from the dancing or music, the space allocation 
for the different activities, the type of refresh- 
ments offered, the type of entertainment and 
the hours of operation. 


Very truly yours, 
ROOSEVELT, FREIDIN AND 
LITTAUER. 
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Fabien Sevitzky 

Indianapolis Fort Wayne 
N SPEAKING o 
Indiana, one must get a picture of rough 

trails coming into the Middle West from the 
Eastern and Southern coasts, of forests being 
gradually cleared, of log houses surrounded by 
“truck gardens.” One must look in on the little 
churches bursting with hymn-singing, on camp 
mecting on the edge of woods, on old-time 
fiddling in barns, on snowy wastes in winter, 
swept by winds “that'd turn an iron soap kettk 
inside out.” One must see farms multiplying 
and land being cleared, frame and brick houses 
being constructed, great stretches of wheat and 


Ne IW 


melodeons and pianos are being carted in cum 


corn land rising against level horizons. 


bersome wagons along jolty roads, are being set 
up (draped with heavily fringed and em 
broidered silk scarfs) in parlors beside antima- 
cassared rocking chairs and center tables holding 
the family Bible and photograph album. As the 
Civil War passes like a cloud over Indiana’s 
sunny checker-board landscape — woods and 
field, woods and field — one finds it the fashion 
to have the daughter of the house sing the old 
ballads in a voice at least partially trained, or 
play, if falteringly, hymn tunes and piano selec 
tions—The Maiden’s Prayer, or The Dying Poet. 

The town Corydon derived its name from just 
this custom. When Governor William Henry 
Harrison visited the little settlement in the early 
nineteenth century, he was entertained in a 
home where his host’s daughter sang the lament 
of the young shepherd, Corydon. “Why not 
call the town Corydon?” the General asked— 
and this was exactly what they did. 

“Singing schools” brought young folks by 
sleigh or wagon from miles around to engage in 
hymn-singing and, on the side, mild flirtations. 
Dancing was looked askance at in most com- 
munities, but Hoosiers, with a healthy way oi 
making blue laws cast a rosy tinge, held “play 
yarties” accompanied by lusty singing and stamp- 
ing of feet. Favorite songs were Old Dan 
Tucker, Skip to My Lou and Weevily Wheat. 
If the violin was not allowed in churches—it 
was considered the “devil’s instrument”—still 
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Igor Buketoff Dr. George Dasch Thomas E. Wilson J. B. Vandaworker 
Evansville 


Lafayette Indianapolis 


Methodists and Baptists could sing their “white 
spirituals” with such zesttul rhythm as to carry 
them along without accompaniment. Well up 
into the latter part of the nineteenth century, at 
least in outlying communities, instrumental 
prowess was put down as freakishness. 
ing the hands in piano playing was given the 
same gaping attention as the two-headed calf at 
the side-show, and the vibrato in violin playing 
was put down as a bad attack of nerves, none 
the less remarkable, however, for being uncon- 
trollable. 

However, conditions were changing. In 1852, 
the Mozart Hall was built in Evansville to house 
musical events; at Elkhart (in 1875) Charles 
G. Conn, who had been experimenting with 
wind instrument mouthpieces in his own home, 
rented a one-room building and began manu- 
facturing plain brass cornets. Alexander Ernesti- 
noff, coming to Indianapolis from Russia in 1882, 
established the Maennerchor (male chorus). 
For forty years he was to further this project, 
as well as found and develop the first symphony 


Cross- 


orchestra in Indiana. 

The French Creoles, settled along the Wa- 
bash, were spreading their songs throughout 
that region. On New Year’s in Vincennes they 
went from house to house singing and playing. 
Folk singing and square dancing were flourish 
ing in Burlington and its environs. Melodies 
of hymns—‘“chording” was considered ungodly 
—were being sung in the Amish Colony church 
services in Goshen. In South Bend Hungari: ns 
celebrated their harvest festival to the music of 
the age-old czardas. 

From 1892 to 1896 a series of May Music Fes- 
tivals conducted by Franz Xavier Arens in I[n- 
dianapolis made news throughout the Middle 
West. Paul Dresser (brother of Theodore 
Dreiser) around this time was hymning the 
Wabash (On the Banks of the Wabash) and 
penning the Indiana State Song, Far Away. 
Indiana, even while it was becoming indus 
trialized, was feeling twinges of musical growth. 

Elkhart manufacturers began shipping their 
instruments to State in the 


handmade every 
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VIUSIC 


Union, besides supplying the bands that were 
the pride of towns throughout Indiana, indis- 
pensable accompaniment to funerals, brewery 
picnics, political rallies and, of get 
togethers on Memorial Day and the Fourth of 
July. The La Porte City Band was organized 
in 1879, the Latayette City Band in 1885, the 
Vincennes Municipal Band in 1898. These three 
bands are still flourishing today. 


course, get- 


Unionism, always a live topic with Hoosiers 
gathered around the cracker barrel in the town 
store, took on special interest when, eariy in the 
year 1896, a charter was issued by the American 
Federation of Labor to a “Stove Moulders’ 
Musical Union” in Joliet, Illinois. Other pro- 
fessional musicians of the town, not so union- 
ized, felt the need of coordinated protection. It 
was clear something had to be done about this 
and similar situations in other towns. Some- 
thing was done. Thirty-one key instrumentalists 
from all over the United States assembled in 
Parlor 35 of the Hotel English in Indianapolis 
to form a union, its premise that “all men and 
women playing musical instruments and receiv- 
ing pay therefor from the public must, in order 
to get just wages and decent working condi 
tions, form a labor organization.” Here they 
listened to a forcetul address by Samuel Gom- 
pers, “in the interest of those who earn their 
livelihood as musicians as well as in the inter- 
est of all who are earnestly engaged in the great 
work of thorough and complete organization 

The Mayor of Indianapolis wished the 
delegates success in their deliberations, and the 
Governor of the State extended “a_ hearty 
Hoosier welcome.” Thus, in October, 1896, in 
Indianapolis, was born the American Feder 
ation of Musicians. 

During the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, Indiana became increasingly music con- 
scious. Bands multiplied in village parks. Small 
children — boys as well as girls — were given 
lessons on piano, violin and, less frequently, 
cérnet or other wind instrument. Pianos began 
to dominate the homes, to become the criterion 
of a family’s culture. Hoosiers enjoying a 
neighborly get-together, indulged in “barber- 
shop harmony.” Band instrument factories in 
Elkhart continued to multiply and expand, mak- 
ing this town the world center of such manu- 
facture. 


Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, Conductor, Fabien Sevitzky, 
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The State was not without more highly co- 
ordinated music. The magnificent choir of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey sang plain chant in such a way 
as to make its fame extend even to Europe. 
Van Denman Thompson, professor of organ and 
composition at DePauw University, was com- 
posing an oratorio based on old hymns and 
spirituals. Charles Diven Campbell, teacher of 
music at Indiana University, was composing and 
directing music for State Centennial pageants 
presented in 1916 at Indianapolis, Bloomington 
and Corydon. 

Then in the early 1920’s school music depart- 
ments began to expand and school bands and 
orchestras, becoming an integral part of almost 
every school, provided incentive to the students’ 
learning a wider variety of instruments. In 1921 
the Indiana University School of Music was 
founded, and, in 1926, thanks to the zealous 
services of Will H. Bryant, the Terre Haute 
Civic and Teachers College Symphony Orches- 
tra came into being. Bryant was to be its 
director until 1949; and, on his death a year 
later, all Indiana was to pay him tribute as one 
of its best-known and best-loved musicians. 

Hoosiers had begun to think of concert hall 
music, as well as home-made music, as some- 
thing happening to them, not something taking 
place in Europe, or at best in New York and 
Boston. After 1930 a State symphony orchestra, 
supported by the Indiana Symphony Society, 
presented a series of concerts annually in Indian- 
apolis. But its conductor, Ferdinand Shaefer, 
whose devotion helped bring the orchestra into 
the lives of thousands of that city, was already 
old when he took on the task, and, by 1936, 
was ready to retire. That year Fabien Sevitzky 
was invited to guest-conduct the orchestra. 
Before he had signalled the final chord for the 
first number of that evening’s program, he, the 
orchestra and the audience knew they were 
meant for each other, that here was a combina- 
tion that would go far. 

Through the years it has gone far, indeed. 
Sevitzky wants, even more perhaps than most 
born Americans can want—he came from his 
native Russia in 1923 as a refugee from its com- 
munistic government—to become part and parcel 
of this country, in particular of Indiana. He wel- 
comes opportunities to shoulder civic responsi- 
bilities. He encourages local artists. He in- 
cludes one American composition on each of his 
programs. Helping America to see the beauty 
of its own music is his way, he says, of repaying 
the country for the great opportunities it has 
opened up to him. 

Hoosiers who know a friend when they see 
one, have responded in kind. Said Indianapolis’ 
late Mayor, Al Feeney, “I think the ambition of 
every boy and girl in Indianapolis . . . should be 
to one day be a member of this great orchestra.” 
The Indiana State Symphony Society, which 
maintains and operates the orchestra, has for its 
avowed aim “to provide for all Hoosiers not 
only unexcelled performance of the world’s 
greatest music, but to provide it by means of a 
symphony orchestra composed, as largely as pos- 
sible, of Hoosiers, certainly of musicians all of 
whom live in Indiana during the entire orches- 
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Ross H. Dwiggins 
Kokomo 


Ernst Hoffman 
Bloomington 


tral season—-a symphony orchestra~in whose 
excellence its Hoosier audiences may (and do) 
have a feeling of personal pride and ownership.” 

The Indianapolis series of concerts is attended 
by music lovers from more than 150 Indiana 
towns and cities. Besides this, the orchestra 
tours to numerous other Indiana communities. 

Women have always been pioneers in cul- 
tural development in Indiana. So it is not sur- 
prising that the Women’s Committee of the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra is the largest 
such committee in the world. In 1940-41 it had 
a membership of 2,778 women and twenty-three 
units scattered at key points throughout the 
State working for the advancement of music in 
Indiana. The Lafayette unit, for instance, spon- 
sors one children’s concert each year. These 
concerts, held in the magnificent Hall of Music 
at Purdue University, have permitted the chil- 
dren to listen to concerts by the Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Minneapolis symphony 
orchestras. 

Indiana by no means gains its entire musical 
nutriment from Indianapolis-centered projects. 
It is a state of many symphony orchestras. The 
sixty-three-piece Fort Wayne Philharmonic is as 
good an illustration as any of the “a-part-of-the- 
town” feel that any cultural enterprise must have 
to succeed in Indiana. Citizens of this indus- 
trial and railroad center have no intention of 
letting their symphony orchestra well enough 
alone. A story told by a violinist newcomer to 
the city illustrates this point. He had taken a 
furnished room temporarily, and one day was 
stopped on the stairs by his landlady. “Aren’t 
you playing with the symphony?” she asked. 
The violinist said yes, he was. “But I never 
hear you play,” she said dubiously. The vio- 
linist explained he didn’t want to disturb the 
others in the house. “Disturb us!” she ex- 
claimed, “You wouldn’t do that! Why, we love 
our symphony around here!” 

They love it. And in typical Hoosier fashion, 
they are doing something about it. One week 
when prospects for its continuance looked dark, 
the women’s auxiliary set to and called each 
name in the telephone directory—went right 
through from A to Z, asking for donations. 
They got the needed amount, too. A lawyer 
who was laid up in a hospital with a broken leg 
charged every visitor autographing his cast one 
dollar—and turned over the proceeds to the 
orchestra. One nine-year-old boy shovelled snow 
and gave his earnings to the symphony. 

Igor Buketoff, the orchestra’s conductor, not 
only does the usual conducting chores — does 
them with inspiration and high skill 
—but plays host, he and the or- 
chestra, to two thousand children rep- 
resenting public, parochial, county and 
“out-of-state” schools. Business firms 
and _ public-spirited individuals regu- 
larly buy blocks of seats for crippled 
and underprivileged children. Buke- 
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Edwyn Hames 
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Indianapolis 


toff conducts, too, the Philharmonic  Sin- 
fonietta, made up of twenty-seven of the Phil- 
harmonic’s best musicians, which takes good 
music to communities and colleges within a 
seventy-five-mile radius of Fort Wayne: such 
towns as Huntington, Kendallville, Bluffton 
and Garrett. 

Incidentally, both Buketoff and Roger Hall, 
the orchestra’s business manager, are ardent 
sports fans—another item to endear them to 
Fort Wayners, since this town is the birthplace 
of night baseball and since it takes its basketball, 
too, very seriously indeed. 

At the “Coffee Concerts,” a special feature of 
the season, the Philharmonic String Quartet sits 
in the midst of the audience playing Beethoven 
and Bach while coffee and cookies are passed 
among the guests. The coziness of it, the friendli- 
ness of it, are just such as to appeal to Hoosiers. 
Bach and Beethoven seem to thrive on it, too. 

This season the orchestra is presenting six 
subscription concerts, two pops concerts, two 
young people’s concerts and four chamber music 
concerts. Pretty good for a town of 132,000 
population! 

If Fort Wayne is in line for praise, so is South 
Bend, for its orchestra throughout its whole 
existence of nineteen years has never suffered a 
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Ben G. Graham Harry A. Pollock 
Co-conductors of Richmond Civic Orchestra 


deficit. Edwyn Hames, the conductor, with the 
good help of the South Bend Symphony Associa- 
tion (Mrs. E. M. Morris, president) and the 


generous cooperation ol Local 278, has brought 


the orchestra to a high level of musicianship. 
Today it numbers cighty members, gives five 
subscription concerts and two children’s concerts, 
these latter financed jointly by the Junior 
League and the Music Performance Trust Fund 
of the Recording Industry. The last concert of 
cach season 1s given on the campus ot Notre 
Dame University. 

We mentioned that pioneer orchestra, the 
Terre Haute Civic and Teachers College Sym- 
phony, founded in 1926. The successor to its 
founder-conductor, Will H. Bryant, is James W. 
who has instituted a policy of pro- 
gramming at least one modern contemporary 
work each season. The Joliet Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Pasquale Crescenti, is the 
outgrowth of an orchestra organized in 1916 in 
that city. Its policy is to have music made 


dy the townstolk and for the townsfolk. 


Barnes, 


The Evansville Philharmonic Orchestra of 
eighty-six members—it is now in its seventeenth 
under the direction of Dr. George 
(Dr. Dasch is also conductor of the 
Supported 


year 1S 
Dasch. 

Chicago Businessmen’s Symphony.) 
through the sale of concert tickets and contribu- 
tions by local sponsors and patrons of the orches- 
orchestra 
The Orchestra Board, 
featuring 


tra, the Evansville presents four or 
hve programs a season. 
in addition to presenting 
guest artists, awards scholarships each year to 


possible 


programs 


promising young musicians, making 
A number of these scholar 
later been taken into the 


irce MUSIC lessons. 
ship students have 
orchestra as regular members. 

The Columbus Symphony, ; 
(;. Chester Kitzinger, charters buses to take all 
its members to hear concerts of mayor symphony 
orchestras playing tour engagements in neigh- 


conducted by 


boring cities. 
New orchestras are sprouting up, even as | 


write. Lafayette’s orchestra was organized in 





(A) Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Igor Buketoff, Musical Director; (B) La- 
Porte Concert Band, J. Clyde Lucas, Con- 
ductor; (C) Evansville Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Dr. George Dasch, Conductor; 
(D) Terre Haute Civic and Teachers 
College Symphony Orchestra, James W. 
Barnes, Conductor; (E) Indiana Univer- 
sity Orchestra, Ernst Hoffman, Musical 
Director; (F) South Bend Symphony 
Orchestra, Edwyn Hames, Conductor; (G) 
Lafayette Symphony Orchestra, Thomas 
E. Wilson, Conductor; (H) Vincennes 
Municipal Band, W. P. Barnett, Director; 
(1) Indiana Home Economics Chorus, Al- 
bert P. Stewart, Director; (J) Elkhart 
Municipal Band, Lee Hope, Director; (K) 
Michigan City Municipal Band, Guy F. 
Foreman, Director. 











November, 1950, with seventy members for a 
starter. Its first concert was given in February, 
1951. In the summer it sponsored two out-of-door 
operettas on Memorial Island in Columbian 
Park: Trial by Jury and Down in the Valley. 
It will present six concerts in the 1951-52 season. 
Its conductor is Thomas E. Wilson, who is also 
director of the Purdue Symphony Orchestra 
(sixty-five members). Marion is at present or- 
ganizing a concert orchestra, with its aim, sym- 
phonic stature. The Muncie Civic and College 
Symphony Orchestra, founded by Dr. Robert 
Hargreaves during the academic year 1949-50, 
gave its first concert on March 31, 1950. Its 
yearly schedule is four regular concerts and two 
children’s concerts. 

The Richmond Civic Orchestra has the dis- 


tinction of having two conductors: Ben G, 


Graham, Supervisor of Music in the city’s 
schools, and Harry A. Pollock, President ‘of 
Local 388 of that city. It also is on its way to 
symphonic proportions. 

It is natural that, with its marked sense of 
State loyalty, Hoosiers feel that what helps one 
city helps all. Thus all Indiana looks with 
pride on the achievements in music of its State 
University at Bloomington. The teachers, prac- 
tically all professional musicians, are themselves 
artists in their field. Ernst Hoffman, conductor 
of the University Philharmonic Orchestra, came 
to the university following a conductorship of 
the Houston Symphony. (He is conductor of 
the Indianapolis Philharmonic, a businessmen’s 
symphony orchestra, as well as of the University 
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Orchestra.) The orchestra’s first-desk men are 
professional musicians whose abilities are an 
incentive to the student members. The Berk- 
shire Quartet is a resident group, its members 
augmenting the teaching staff. The Univer- 
sity’s accomplishments in opera are especially 
outstanding. Its “opera workshop” is a training 
center for opera which need give way to none 
other such enterprise in the whole United States. 
Hans Busch, who directs it, was formerly stage 
director of the Royal Opera House of Stockholm. 
It has the services also of the University Sym- 
phony under Mr. Hoffman. It does Parsifal 
every year at Easter, and can point, besides, to 
admirable performances of La Boheme, Rigo- 
letto, Tales of Hoffmann, Street Scene and Lost 
in the Stars. 


The Evansville College is proud also of its 
operatic record. It presented, last February, 
Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley and plans 
other productions for the coming year. Purdue 
University has put on the Desert Song, Rio Rita 
and The Vagabond King 

Indianapolis has its light-opera season during 
the summer, held in the Indiana State Fair 
Grounds. Jordan College of Music—it boasts 
more than a half-century of tradition, since the 
Metropolitan School of Music, one of the parent 
organizations, was organized in 1895—is rightly 
proud of the Jordan Chorale, which has attained 
wide recognition throughout the Middle West. 
Richard Whittington is its director. 

South Bend was the locale of an operatic 
world premiere in June of 1949, when Clarence 


Berkshire Quartet, Indiana University 


Cameron White’s Ouange was presented there. 
3ased on the history of Haiti and the Emperor 
Dessalines, it had an all-Negro cast, was pro- 
duced by Zigmont G. Gaska, and sponsored by 
the Burleigh Music Association, a Negro choral 
society. 

Bands, like symphony orchestras and operatic 
and choral groups, are part and parcel of Indiana 
communities. The citizens use them — for 
dancing in the parks (as in Frankfort and 
Lafayette), for street fairs (as in Kokomo and 
Bluffton), for square dances in the civic audi- 
torium (as in La Porte), for parades and civic 
events (as in Vincennes and Marion), for win- 
ter concerts (as in Michigan City and South 
Bend). The Music Performance Trust Fund 
of the Recording Industry has proved an impetus 
to bands throughout the State, but many towns 
have furthered band concert output also through 
band tax funds voted by citizens. 

The Michigan City Municipal Band—it has 
been eighty-two years in existence—numbers 
forty musicians and is conducted by Guy F. 
Foreman. Marion’s Federation Band is directed 
by Wayne Stroup. The Vincennes Municipal 
Band—in its fifty-third year—is conducted by 
W. P. Barnett. The La Porte City Band— 


seventy-two years old—is directed by J. Clyde 
The Kokomo Band of thirty-five musi- 
Citizens 


Lucas. 
cians is directed by Ross H. Dwiggins. 
of Lafayette have enjoyed free band concerts 
for the past sixty-six years. 

The Indianapolis News Newsboys’ Band is 
rounding out fifty-one years of playing for 
patriotic and civic celebrations in that city. J. B. 
Vandaworker, who organized newsboys into a 
band back in 1900, still “trains the boys not only 
in music but in efficiency and in loyalty to duty 
and country.” The “Teen Sinfonietta,” another 
Indianapolis organization for youngsters, aver- 
ages twenty-five concerts a season in hospitals, 
before Parent-Teacher Associations, and in 
church and club groups. Its director is Renato 
Pacini, who is also assistant conductor of the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Only Indiana, with its bands and symphony 
orchestras, with its barber-shop quartets and 
Street Fairs, with its Moravian folk songs and 
operatic workshops, with its ballads and _ its 
Beethoven, with its Women’s Committees and 
its Coffee Concerts, with its choruses and its 
pageants, can offer so variegated a pattern of 
musical presentation. And only Indiana can 
mix it all with that special brand of neighborli- 
ness, that special tang of humanness, that makes 
its musical doings always a part of everyday 
life, always something you can share with folks 
about you—always something, in short, Hoosier. 

—Hope Stoddard. 
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Smaller Ensembles — Music with a Purpose 


HAT IS particularly interesting about the 
smaller ensembles is that they, most ot 
them, have been formed tor a definite 
purpose—that is, a purpose aside from convey- 
ing music in general to the public. These 
ensembles are quite explicit about these aims. 
heir very continuance, moreover, seems to be 
bound up in their carrying them out, since audi- 
ences come to expect the sort of music the 
ensembles habitually give. Let us look then, at 
the aims of some key chamber organizations 
about the country. 
The object of the Boston Chamber Music So- 
ciety is two-fold: “to perform chamber music 
works from baroque to contemporary,” and “to 





The Hollywood String Quartet: (Left to right) 
Paul Shure, Felix Slatkin, Eleanor Aller, Paul 
Robyn. 


vary the combination of stri 


ng and wind instru 
ments.” 
group is Dorothy Alpert, violin; Olivia Toubman, 
cello; Victor Alpert, viola, and Raymond Toub 


To fulfill the second clause of their 


The basic personnel otf the chamber 


mah, oboe. 
aim, other instrumentalists are called in as_ thx 
need arises. At their first concert this season, in 
Worcester, the program included Quartet in 
F Major, by Mozart; Three Cantines Sine Textu 
(Three Songs Without Words) by Orlandus 
Lassus; Trio by Randall Thompson and Quartet 
(The American) by Dvorak. Subsequent concerts 
will be presented at the Worcester Art Museum, 
the Currier Galleries in Manchester, New Hamp 
shire, and the Cambidge Music Club. 

Since a definite relationship seems to exist 
between the calm engendered by beautiful pi 
tures and the finesse ot chambei music pct 
formance, art galleries frequently arrange for 
chamber concerts to accompany exhibits. During 
the Golden Jubilee Fittieth Annual Exhibition 
of Miniatures and the Forty-ninth Water Color 
Annual = Special Exhibition from 
October 27th through December 2nd, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts is presenting 
(sponsored by the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industry) six chamber 
music recitals with such combinations as: wind 
quintet; oboe, viola, piano; harp with string 
quartet; quartet with horn. 

Another group which performs consistently 


Invitation 


in the good company of great works of art is 
the Krasner Chamber Music Ensemble of Syra- 
cuse, which gives musical programs in the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
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To be “stimulating” and “adventurous” is the 
avowed purpose ol the Northwest Sintonietta, 
made up of more than a score of members of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and directed 
by Henry Denecke. It may well be that this 
organization is better known in other parts of 
the upper Midwest than it is in the home town, 
for a large percentage of the more than a hun- 
dred concerts it has given throughout the five 
years of its existence have been presented on 
tour. Mr. Denecke makes it a point to perform 
neglected works of the old masters. Visual- 
auditory coupling is an aspect of this ensemble, 
too. When the men performed at the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts one evening last year, 
five local artists exhibited paintings which re- 
corded, via color and line, their impressions of 
Samuel Barber's Capricorn Concerto. 


The Sinfonietta’s seventh annual tour of the 
upper Midwest, writes Mr. Denecke, “was with- 
out doubt the most successful to date. The 
towns gave us a royal welcome. Several had ; 
party for the whole orchestra afterwards, and it 
was wonderful to exchange views with the 
various music lovers.” 


The aim of the Guild String Quartet of 
Toledo, Ohio, is to “promote the work of our 
native composers, especially the local writers of 
Toledo.” In a series of twilight concerts in the 
auditorium ot the Toledo Public Library last 
season (again aided by the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of the Recording Industry) four 
free hour-long concerts were devoted exclusively 
to the works in the chamber music idiom of 
Toledo area composers, twelve residents being 
so honored. This year each program includes 
the work of a Toledo resident: Karl Ahrendt, 
Ken Holland, J. Paul Kennedy and Elizabeth 
Gould. Members of the quartet are: Pauline 
Little, Virginia Cramer, violins; Earl Hess, 





The Camilli String Quartet of the Western 
Reserve University: Fred Rosenberg, first vio- 
lin; Samuel Epstein, second violin; Vitold 
Kushleika, viola, and Albert Michelson, cello. 


viola, and Kathleen Couley, cello. Assisting 
them will be Mitchell Liberman, flute; George 
Rohrer, bassoon, and Mr. Kennedy and Mrs. 
Gould, pianists. 

As for chamber groups “in residence” at the 
universities, their purpose is plain. They are to 
supply the intimate music, in home and small 
hall, that faculty and students crave. Such is 
the aim of the Camilli Quartet, organized and 
appointed in residence at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in the Fall of 1950. The personnel con- 
sists of: Fred Rosenberg, first violin; Samuel 
Epstein, second violin; Vitold Kushleika, viola; 
Albert Michelson, cello. Three are members of 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. — Fred 
Rosenberg is a former member of the orchestra 
and now teaches at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music and at Western Reserve Academy, Hud- 
son, Ohio. 

This year the group is giving four chamber 
music concerts. ‘The first, in November, was 
assisted by Egbert Fisher, pianist of Western 
Reserve University. The second program, in 
December, will be presented by the Board of 
Education in collaboration with Cleveland Col 
lege. The group in this concert will have th 
assistance of William Kurzban, pianist. The 
Cleveland Public Library presents the third pro- 
gram in March with Maurice Goldman, bari- 
tone, faculty member of the Cleveland Music 
Settlement. This is one of the annual series 
of musical programs supported by the Music 
Pertormance Trust Fund of the Recording In- 
dustry. The concert in April is sponsored by 
the Fine Arts Series of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Ezra Shabas, clarinetist, will assist at 
this concert. 

The American University Chamber Music 
Society, George Steiner, Director, keeps to a cer- 
tain pattern in its programming. The program 
presented October 16th was romantic in content, 
that of November 12th, classic, that of December 
4thyEnglish. They are given regularly at Clen- 
denen Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 

The am of the American Society of — the 
Ancient Instruments is, of course, inherent in its 
very title. For long now it has been bringing 
to audibility music of the past, played just as it 
was meant to be played. On October 5th it 
held its annual Delaware Valley Festival in the 
Bucks County Playhouse at New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania. Its musicians are Florence Rosensweig, 
Jo Brodo, Maurice Ben Stad, Benjamin Gusikoff 
and Julea Stad Chapline. 

Infrequently performed works, as well as the 
more usual fare, are selected by the Hollywood 
String Quartet. Appearing in concert during 
the coming season in Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 
Inglewood and San Francisco, as well as in the 
California Institute of Technology, Los Angeles 
County Museum and U. C. L. A. Friends of 
Music series, they will play the seldom-performed 
Brahms Sextet in B flat, Op. 10. The quartet 
will be joined by Kurt Recher, cellist, and Alvin 
Dinkin, violist, as assistant artists. 

The worthy purpose of giving the wind in- 
struments wider scope has brought about the 
formation of many groups. Sol Schoenbach of 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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The San Antonio Symphony Or- 
AMERICAN chestra, for the concert of De- 

cember Ist, presented the Afro- 
American Symphony by William Grant Still 
..+ Roy Harris’ Cumberland Concerto was 
presented by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra under Thor Johnson November 11th, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York ... Frank Martin’s 
Concerto for Seven Wind Instruments, Timpani, 
Percussion and String Orchestra was presented 
by the Chicago Symphony on November 27th. 
Rafael Kubelik conducted ... The National 
Music Council recently selected, as the recipient 
of its Orchestra Conductor Citation for the 
season 1949-50, George Szell, Conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. This Citation is given 
annually to a conductor of a major symphony 
orchestra for outstanding services to American 


music. 


Isadore Freed’s Violin Concerto 
PREMIERES was premiered at Carnegie Hall 

November 12th, by the National 
Orchestra Association, Leon Barzin, conducting, 
and Bela Urban, soloist . . . Ballad for French 
Horn and Orchestra, by Carl Bowman, had its 
first performance anywhere when the Town of 
Babylon Symphony under the direction of 
Christos Vrionides gave its December 6th con- 
cert in Lindenhurst, Long Island. Jacob Til- 
linger (a member of the orchestra) acted as 
soloist . . . Horizontos by the Mexican com- 
poser, Julian Carrillo, was accorded its premiere 
November 30th when it was played by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony directed by Leopold Sto- 
kowski .. . Alexander Tansman’s Suite on Old 
Classical Spanish Themes was played for the 
first time anywhere November 10th by the 
St. Louis Symphony under Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. 


Leonard Rose, for seven years 
principal cellist of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, from 
which he resigned last year to launch a concert 
career, is scheduled to appear this season as 
guest artist with the Cleveland, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, San Antonio and New York Philhar- 
. Eugene List as_ soloist 


SOLOISTS 


monic-Symphony 
with the New Jersey Symphony in its concerts 
of November 26th and 27th (in Orange and 
Montclair respectively) played Tchaikovsky’s 
Piano Concerto in B flat with “a high sense of 
drama” . . . Fifteen-year-old Michael Rabin was 
soloist with the Dayton (Ohio) Philharmonic 
Orchestra on October 31st, in the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto for Violin No. 5. “Masterly phrasing” 
and “shining, rounded tone,” commented the 
Dayton papers . Guiomar Novaes will be 
piano soloist with the Nashville Symphony Or- 
chestra on January 29th. The orchestra’s con- 
ductor is Guy Taylor. 


In these days of colossal presenta- 
tions of Hollywood, it might put 
matters in a truer perspective to 
speak of the colossal performance framed in 
another day but quite up to the highest standards 
of today. Verdi's Requiem as presented by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on November 27th in 
New York was gigantic in scope, in effect, in 
( 


REQUIEM 


re 


g 
musical values. Choruses (Temple University, 
Un versity of Pennsylvania), massed on the plat- 
lorm, gave such a backgrounding of song as 
could fill all heaven, while the sound of the in- 
struments surrounded and amplified even these 
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vocal effects. The trumpets sounding out their 
call in the early part of the program from dis- 
persed points in the main body of the auditorium 
gave members of the audience a sense of 
dwelling in mighty sound which stayed with 
them the whole evening. The soloists sang with 
such purity and opulence of tone as soared above 
all else. Verdi’s Requiem, for its sumptuousness 
and nobility, is indeed colossal, call filmland’s 
most daring ventures what you will. 


On December 13th, at Carnegie 
OCCASION Hall, the Philharmonic - Sym- 

phony Society of New York, 
America’s oldest symphony organization (109 
years) celebrated its 5,000th concert. Preced- 
ing the concert in a special ceremony a com- 
memorative plaque was presented to the So- 
ciety on behalf of the City of New York. 
George Szell, guest conductor for the evening, 
for the opening number, revived, as a quaint 
reminder of musical taste over a century ago, 
a long-forgotten work by the Bohemian com- 
poser, Johann Wenzeslaus Kalliwoda.  Pro- 
grammed as New Overture in D, this work 
closed the inaugural Philharmonic concert on 
December 7, 1842... The opening concert of 
the Ottawa Philharmonic’s second season under 
conductor Eugene Kash assumed all the quali- 
ties of an official function. The Governor 
General of Canada, Viscount Alexander of 
Tunis, was its patron; and United States Am- 
bassador to Canada, Stanley Woodward, gave 
a reception after the concert, at which the 
honored guest was the orchestra’s soloist of the 
evening, Benny Goodman. 





Matti Holli, Conductor and Founder 
of the Windsor Symphony Orchestra, 
of Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


In his development of the Tulsa 
YOUTH Philharmonic Orchestra, Arthur 

Brown inaugurated, two years ago, 
a program of Youth Concerts, which has met 
with such great success that now the orchestra 
plays to approximately 13,000 school children 
of the Tulsa city . .. Four children’s concerts 
are being presented as part of the 1951-52 sea- 
son of the New Jersey Symphony Orchestra. 
Samuel Antek, who is the orchestra’s conductor, 
directs this series also, emphasizing “live music 
is even more fun.” 





Dr. Benjamin Swalin, Director of 
the North Carolina Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Duluth residents enjoyed 
CURTAIN CALLS a night of opera on No- 

vember 16th, when Pag- 
liacct was presented in concert form by the 
Duluth Symphony Orchestra, with a cast from 
the New York City Opera. Hermann Herz 
conducted ... The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra presented the Strauss opera, Salome, in 
concert version, on December 7th. A few days 
previous to the performance, the orchestra's 
conductor, Antal Dorati, appeared in a special 
lecture before the Women’s Association of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in a discus- 
sion of the work ... A colorful performance of 
Finian’s Rainbow was the achievement of the 
Paper Mill Playhouse in Millburn, New Jersey, 
last month. David Tihmar as Og, the lepre- 
chawn, had just the right touch of whimsy .. . 
The Secret of Suzanne was presented October 
18th in San Francisco by members of the Col- 
lege Opera Singers ... Announcing the success 
of the Metropolitan Opera Fund campaign of 
1951-52, Caairman George A. Sloan stated, “Its 
success was due primarily to the magnificent 
support of our New York subscribers and other 
friends of opera throughout the nation and 
other countries. Once more these music lovers 
have shown their determination to preserve this 
great cultural institution which brings enjoy- 
ment to many millions of people.” Out-of-the- 
country gifts from Hawaii, Alaska, Panama, 
India, England, Portugal, Peru and France 
totaled $7,300.00 .. . At a three-day festival in 
March the Hartt College of Music in Hartford, 
Connecticut, will present The Princess, a short 
opera by Arnold Franchetti, and Vittorio Gian- 
nini’s opera about Aaron Burr, Blennerhasset 
. - « On December 10th the American Opera 
Guild, of Philadelphia, presented Flotow’s 
Martha. 
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THOMAS SCHERMAN 


Notable Program- Building 


HE Littke Orchestra Society under the leader 

ship of Thomas Scherman is doing a con 
sistently fine job of program-building. In their 
concert at New York’s Town Hall November 
Sth they scheduled a world premiere, two New 
York “firsts,” and a really distinguished per- 
formance of Mozart’s Serenade in B flat major 
lor twe lve woodwinds and contrabass. It was a 
joy to hear the interweaving Mozartean melodies 
plaved in accordance with the original instru- 
mentation, with opportunitic s tor near solo work 
by each type of instrument. 

The world premiere was a composition in 
which the woodwinds starred, a pleasant and 
tuneful modern pastoral by the Boston composer 
Frank Wigglesworth: Summer Scenes, for Plute, 
Oboe, and Strings. The strings conveyed the 
fecling of shimmering summer heat, and the 
flute and oboe an impression, by no means 
imitative, of birds singing. 


Mr. Scherman has made a deliberate policy 


undeserved oblivion older 
likes, and tor this program 
he unearthed a delightful eighteenth century 
of Vivaldi’s, never betore heard in New 


A major for String Orches- 


ot recalling trom 


music which he 
piece 
York: Concerto in 
tra, “with a principal violin, and another violin 
as echo from a distance’—so runs the sub-title 
in Italian. The nineteen-vear-old twin brothers 
Gerald and Wiltred Beal were th 
and they showed wonderful rapport with each 


violinists, 


other and with the orchestra. 


The final Little 
Society’s program, written, said th 
“to make the twin violinists happy.” was a 
bouncy, folk-like 
fire: Bohuslav Martinu’s 
Violins and Orchestra. It made the listeners 
happy, too—a1s did the whole program. 


Orchestra 


compose r. 


number on the 


? 
composition, full of wit and 
Concerto tor Two 


Good Winds 


CONCERT 

place at any time was given by the Los 
Angeles Woodwinds with William Steinberg 
conducting on Sunday, October 18. The event 
was a memorial to Arthur Schnabel, presented 
by the Los Angeles Music Guild, of which the 
great pianist was one of the founders. The 
music was by Mozart, the Serenades in C Minor 
and B Flat and the Quintet for Piano and Four 
Flat. 


such as is seldom heard any 


Woodwinds in E 
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When Mr. Steinberg was invited to conduct 
the concert he accepted on condition that he 
be allowed plenty of rehearsals. The perform- 
ance which resulted exhibited the kind of effort- 
less grace which is only present when infinite 
time has been spent and exhaustive pains have 
been taken. Striking virtuosity on the part ot 
each player was made so subservient to musical 
values as to pass unnoticed except perhaps by 
plavers in the audience who had performed the 
same music at somewhat different tempos and 
with less satisfactory results. 

The Serenade in B Flat is for thirteen wind 
instruments and double bass. For extent and 
musical content it is equal to any of Mozart's 
symphonies. 


Of the Quintet, Mozart wrote in a letter to 
his tather: “This is the best piece I ever com- 
Within the bounds of good ensemble 


posed.” 


his technical skill and precision as a pianist. 
This was especially brought out in the Bach 
Toccata in C Minor. But in the Schumann 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, the mood was the 
master and the brilliant technique, 
effectively carried through, was kept in the back 
ground. List’s strong sense of rhythm was beauti 
fully conveyed in the only modern work on th 
program, the Sonata No. 3 by Norman Dello 
Joio. The composer himself was in the audience 
and was warmly applauded. —G. S. 


though 


Los Angeles Philharmonic 


OR the opening of its thirty-third season, the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, 
one of its own members in a recent work by 


under 
featured 





In San Juan, Puerto Rico, Maestro Arturo Somchano conducts his grand concert orchestra, 


a leading musical group in the island. 


playing, each instrument is given a chance to 
exhibit to the full its possibilities for beauty and 
brilliance. Hence, we must name each of the 
players: Arnold Koblenz, oboe; Mitchell Lurie, 
clarinet; Don Christlieb, bassoon; Gale Robinson, 
horn, and William Steinberg, who plays the 
‘piano exactly as those who admire his conduct- 
ing would expect. He is sure yet daring; full of 
power which is never too heavy and playfulness 
which is never insignificant. —P. A. 


List Plays Bach 


UGENE LIST, in his first New York recital 
since before the War, delighted his audience 
with a cleverly chosen program which revealed 


All the players are members of the Federation. 


an American composer. The soloist was Kal- 
man Bloch; the piece: Aaron Copland’s Con 
certo for Clarinet, Harp, and String Orchestra. 
We can think of no more suitable programming 
for beginning the musical year. 

The concerto itself is a healthy work, as in 
evitably fitted to its instrument as something 
Mozart might have written. It is full of poign 
ant melody and tangy rhythm; a thing to 
tickle the fancy and soothe the ear of even the 
most conservative concert-goer. Mr. Bloch, 
always a dependable artist, knew the style and 
carried it off exactly. 

Another stroke of genius in programming 
was the opening, Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary, 
a worthy fanfare to usher in a significant occa- 
sion. 
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Lucien Cailliet's Dido and Aeneas Suite 


shows what a labor of love and imagination can 
create. By all the rules, a synthesis of a baroque 
opera for modern orchestra should be a travesty, 
but in actuality, this particular arrangement is 
a thing of beauty which brings home the time- 
less quality of Purcell’s old tragedy. 

We were sorry to see Ravel’s La Valse sub- 
stituted for Roussel’s Bacchus and Ariane, al- 
though we have always liked Wallenstein’s read- 
ing of this sardonic tour de force. We like, 
too, his forthright presentation of Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony to which we settled after 


—P. A. 


intermission. 


Monteverdi was a Modern 


N November 12 in Los Angeles, Roger Wag- 

ner’s Chorale, supported by Israel Baker and 
Robert Sushel, violins, Milton Thomas and Kurt 
Reher, viola and cello, and Bruce Prince- 
Joseph, harpsichord, presented Monteverdi's 
Magnificat for Double Chorus and Instruments. 
Bruckner himself, with all of Wagner’s tech- 
nique back of him and a whole modern orches- 


bits of Georgian solo were beautifully true to 
pitch. 

Anne Shaw Price, soprano, Ralph Isbell, bass, 
and Lloyd Rathbun, oboe, joined the ‘group for 
Bach’s Cantata No. 32: Liebster Jesu, Mein 
Verlangen. Balance between the solo voices and 
the Chorale was admirable. —P, A. 


Coscanini at Carnegi¢ 


OT A one of the millions who listen to the 

broadcasts on Saturday afternoon of Tosca- 
nini directing the N. B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
but must want to supplement sound impressions 
by the actuality itself: being there as one of the 
Carnegie Hall audience, seeing the platform 
forest of instruments part to make a path for 
the slightly stooped, white-haired, vibrant and 
compelling figure crossing the platform and 
stepping, with just a bit of difficulty now, onto 
the podium. Not a one but must want to watch 
him draw music subtly, yet irresistibly, from 
those men. Not a one but must want to con- 
tribute to that thundrous applause and see Tos- 
canini turn and bow, throwing out his hands 





Toscanini once more conducts the N. B. C. Symphony. 


tra at his disposal, could hardly have set the 
great hymn of praise with more force or mag- 
nificence. Any member of the audience who 
had come to hear a piece of ancient music was 
quickly swept into the maelstrom of the present 
by the sheer tonal energy of what he heard. 
Monteverdi was a modern. And even when 
nost reverently treated, his music is of the 
theater. 

The same is not true of Vittoria’s Requiem 
Mass, which formed the second half of this pro- 
gram of the Evenings on the Roof series. Here 
is music for the church which cannot be brought 
out of its original setting without considerable 
loss. The Chorale, however, one of the most 
serious choral organizations in the country, sang 
with its usual warm precision. Marni Nixon’s 
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in a characteristic gesture of humbleness, mo- 
tioning to his orchestra, his beloved men, to rise. 

Lucky as I have been to be a part of that 
audience for the concerts, yet I cannot describe 
them. Still, I should like to try to get across 
the power of that figure bending over his men— 
should like to make the radio listeners believe, 
as we who are in the audience must believe, 
that a miracle takes place whenever Toscanini 
conducts. 

See the audience before the concert — busy 
little men and women, in such a hurry to get in, 
in such a hurry to get the best seats, preening 
themselves on being able to be there at all, 
scurrying about to test this viewpoint and that, 
asking one’s neighbor to hold a seat or to watch 
one’s wraps, fussing over programs, acknowledg- 





ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


ing someone’s wave—spending the hour or so of 
waiting in small doings and small talk. Then, 
the music—and afterward the same audience, 
calm and chastened, awed, somehow ennobled, 
passing slowly and without much talk out into 
a world that can, it seems, be faced after all. 
See this and you will know there is power im- 
pregnating the very air in that auditorium. 
Toscanini has become a legend in his own 
lifetime. But he is much more. He is a most 
potent and unmistakable force. Carnegie Hall 
has yet another claim to fame, having stood host 
to these concerts of Toscanini and the N. B. C. 
Symphony Orchestra, --H. E. S. 


Cheme for Cimpani 


WO EVENTS that made the headlines at the 

concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, held 
in New York November 13th, were the perform- 
ance of soloist Alexander Brailowsky and the 
New York premiere of William Schuman’s Sym- 
phony No. 6. Of Brailowsky’s playing of the 
Liszt Concerto No. 2, it is enough to say we 
shall never come any nearer than this to hear- 
ing Liszt himself play it. In the great chords, 
in the slashing arpeggios, in the surprise ara- 
besques, in the verve and the lunging and the 
attacking—Brailowsky is as graceful as a panther 
and as purposeful—it was a sight to see as well 
as a sound to hear. Conductor Eugene Ormandy 
saw to it that the orchestra held up its side. 
The keyboard inundated the orchestra, but the 
orchestra inundated back. When the exquisite 
cello solo emerged, the serenity of it after the 
deluge was startling. 

Pages could be written on the William Schu- 
man Symphony No. 6. It has been called a 
whole psychotic cycle—and it did leave one’s 
soul as bare as an egg. However, our comment 
on the presentation is that the solo for kettle 
drums—yes, we said “solo”—was as thrilling 
in its way as the cello’s emergence in the Liszt 
work was in its. In fact, the kettle drums had 
the one real tune in the whole work—a theme 
that stirred with life down into embryonic 
depths. We would have liked that membranous 
motif to be carried to an even fuller develop- 


ment. It matched—and this is saying much 

indeed—the triumphant voice of the kettledrums 

in Beethoven’s Ninth. —H. E. S. 
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GLEN MORLEY 


A CHRISTMAS OVERTURI 


As a composcr, conductor and 
cellist who feels very much at heme 
anywhere in the Western World, 


Morley can 


cello in 


Vancouver-born Glen 
sit comfortably at his 
Rochester this Christmas and know 
that hundreds of 
around North America are playing 


the same work that he’s playing. 


Mork y's 
symphony orchestra is to be played 
on December 16 by Dr. Paul White 
and the Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
in which Morley is first desk cellist; 


same week the 


fellow musicians 


Christmas Overture tor 


and during the 
Christmas Overture is being played 
at the celebrated 
Concerts of the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Ernest Mac 
Millan (December 18, 19 and 20); 


it will also be featured by the Okla- 


Christmas Box 


homa City Symphony under Guy 
Fraser Harrison, and by the Grand 
Rapids Symphony under the direc 
tion of Jose Enchaniz. The Okla 
homa performance is to be broad 
cast over the Canadian Broadcasting 
Company’s Trans-Canada network 


Thursday, December 20, at 11:00 
P. M., EDT. 

The CAristmas Overture was 
written last December at “fever 


heat” and completed just in’ time 
for a scheduled performance by 
Guy Fraser Harrison and the Ro 


The work 


immediate 


chester Civic Orchestra. 


was described as “an 


success.” As themes for his over 
1 


ture Morley draws upon several old 
Christmas melodies and gives them 
an imaginative treatment suggestive 
a child might feel about a 
Melodies 


Ecuadorian 


of how 
story. chosen 
little known 

carol; the French carol, “Song of 
the Watchers”; an old setting ot 
“While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks”; and also familiar 
carols. The work 
chorale of shepherds’ pipes calling 
(oboe and English horn) against a 
background of divided cellos. 


16 


Christmas 
include a 


more 


opens with a 


conducted in most of Canada’s lead 
He's a tormer 
Vancouver Sym- 


ing music centers. 
member of the 

phony, of the Toronto Promenade 
Symphony, and of Les Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montreal; and is 
now cellist with both the Rochester 
Rochester 


Philharmonic and_ the 


Civic Orchestras, while he lectures 
on composition and teaches cello at 
the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester and at the Bay View 
Summer College of Music in Bay 
View, Mich. He is also Assistant 
to Conductor Erich Leinsdorf of 
the Rochester Philharmonic. In his 
spare time Morley draws cartoons 
of musicians and musical situations. 
these have 


In the two 


won him no little fame as a satirical 


past years 


artist. 
Morley 
Broad 


Prior to World War II 
conducted several Canadian 
casting Company concerts in Van- 
couver, and while in wartime Lon- 
don he conducted the British Broad- 
casting Company's feature “Johnny 
Canuck’s Revue,” and took a promi- 
nent part in the Canadian Army 
Concert Parties and the Army 
Show's “Tin Hats” tour of Canada. 
He spent 1940-1944 with the Royal 
Canadian Engineers in England, 
North Africa, and Italy, and was 
invalided to Canada follow- 
ing a torpedoing in the English 
Channel in July, 1944. 

Morley is the composer of several 
orchestral and small chamber works. 
Chief among them he rates his 
Christmas Overture; the “Fantasy 
which has likewise 
times; a 


home 


for Strings, 
been performed several 
string quartet, and a nocturne for 


piano. 
SWISS MUSIC 
The 


will be prominently featured this 


music of Swiss composers 





Glen Morley has played cello or 


season by symphony — orchestras 
throughout the country. Frank 
Martin’s Golgotha will have its 


American premiere at Carnegie 
Hall on January 18 and 


Petite symphonie concertante 


his work 
will 
be performed by George Sze!l and 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will play Arthur Honegger’s 
King David, and the Boston Sym- 
phony, with Charles Munch con- 

perform his Fitth 
Antal Dorati and the 


tt 


Symphony will pet 


ducting, will 
Symphony. 

Minneapolis 
form still another of Frank Martin's 
works, Concerto tor Seven Wind 


Instruments, which 
New York last year. 


was given in 


ZOLA POLEWSKA 

Zoia Polewska, young Ukranian 
‘cellist, will be heard in a recital 
at Carnegie Hall in New York on 
December 16th. This 
first New York appearance. 

Miss Polewska has 
mended by the international press 
ma- 


marks her 


been com- 
for her “artistic and technical 
turity ... and exceptional power of 
expression.” She has appeared 
throughout the Continent as soleist 
with symphony orchestras, includ- 
ing the Vienna Philharmonic, the 
Scala Milano Orchestra, and other 
leading symphony organizations in 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, and 
Germany. 


BRITTEN’S NEW OPERA 

Benjamin Britten’s modern comic 
opera, Albert Herring, had its first 
professional performance ‘n_ this 
country in a four-night run at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, Novem- 
ber 3, 4, 6 and 7. The production 
proved to be the most significant 
success of this British composer’s 
work in the United States. 



















ZOIA POLEWSKA 


had al 


combined 


The production 
uspect in the cfforts ol 
the Baltimore Museum of Art and 
the Chamber Music Society of Balti 
more. Money to underwrite the en- 
deavor was procured by the Museum 
trom an interested 
addition, the Museum undertook to 


individual. In 


create the sets for the required three 
scenes and was responsible also lor 
the costuming. 


The Chamber Music Society had 
! 


sole responsibility for the musical 
requirements, consisting of a cast of 
thirteen and an orchestra of twelve, 
as originally scored by Britten for 
this chamber music opera. Only the 
best vocal talent available locally 
was engaged for the performance; 
first chairs of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony composed the orchestra. 

In reality a “one-man” show, it 
was produced under the directorship 
of Dr. Hugo Weisgall, young Balu 
more composer and conductor whos 
work is known in this country and 
abroad. The resulting performance, 
staging as well as music, was ac- 
claimed by all who saw it as being 
of exceptional quality. Dr. Weisgall 
again proved himself not only a 
gifted conductor but in addition a 
versatile stage director. 

The cast exhibited _ professional 
competence and spirit in their por- 
trayals of characters for which each 
was well chosen. The difficulties ot 
Britten’s music were accomplished by 
vocalists and orchestra with apparent 
familiarity and ‘ease. Clever 
were effectively delivered and trans- 


lines 


mitted to responsive audiences. 
Under the talented eye ol Mabel 
Kaji, the Museum’s designer, hand- 
some sets were constructed for Lady 
Billow’s drawing room, the green- 
grocer’s shop and the vicarage gat- 
den, where the crowning of .\lbert 
Herring as “King of the May” 
reached the climax of the three-act 
opera. Imaginative modern treat- 
ment of flats and back drops offered 
colorful settings for the comic action 
(Continued on page thirty-sir) 
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RAY ANTHONY 


EAST. After a_ successful engagement at 
Buckley’s Lounge in Baltimore, Md., 
the Rainbeaux Trio has moved back to Boston 
for club dates. The unit is also preparing for 
TV shows in New York City . The Soft 
Winds Trio remain at the Darbury Room in 
Boston . . . Barney Price and his orchestra 
opened at the Improvement Club in North Ox- 
ford, Mass., for an indefinite stay. The band 
includes Herb Jefferson, tenor sax, Slim Sorrell, 
bass, Edwin Perry, piano, and Price on trumpet 

. The Manny Cientos Trio still on at the 
Hawaiian Room of the Columbia in Portland, 
Maine. 

Following his three-year engagement at the 
Stork Club in New York City, Payson Re is 
currently being groomed for society work in 
New England .. . Pianist Charles Burdett has 
established himself as a teacher in North Read 
ing, Mass. Burdett was formerly featured with 
the Doc Evans band . . . Freddy Martin play- 
ing prom dates at Boston University, Lowell 
Textile Institute, and M. I. T. . . . Boston’s ver- 
satile trio, The Pastels, has been drawing crowds 
at Cain’s Surf Club. Gerry Davis plays bass, 
soprano, alto, and tenor sax, timbales, and also 
Al Hackel is featured on guitar, 
bass, and comedy vocals, and John Comrad on 


does vocals. 
piano, vocals, and comedy. 


Jimmy Mover, formerly featured trumpeter 
with Charlie Spivak and Charlie Barnet, is 


~~ ao 


A KISS TO BUILD A DREAM ON .........00000...... 
ALL OVER BUT OUR MEMORIEG ................... 


ALL THE WAY HOME 
ALWAYS ALWAYS 
BECAUSE OF YOU 
CALIFORNIA MOON 
CHARMAINE 

COLD COLD HEART 
COMING DOWN THE CHIMNEY 
DOMINO 

DOWN YONDER 
DREAMY MELODY 
FOR ALL WE KNOW 


GETTING TO KNOW YOU ooonceteeeeeeeees 


GHOST OF A CHANCE 
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WHERE THEY 
ARE PLAYING 


playing one-niters in New England .. . After 
a guest appearance on TV’s “Songs for Sale,” 
Sarah Vaughan goes to the Celebrity Club in 
Providence, R. I., from January Ist to 27th. 


News about recently organized bands and 
bands in-the-making: Johnny Hodges, the ex- 
saxophone star of Duke Ellington’s band, is 
scoring heavily with his new all-star combo, the 
personnel ot which includes a number of other 
former Ellington addition to 
Johnny, the group’s ace soloists include Al 
Sears on tenor sax, Emmett Berry on trumpet, 
and Lawrence Brown on trombone . . . Former 
George Shearing vibraharpist Don Elliot is 
organizing his own quintet. Shearing, inci- 
dentally, has definitely decided to tour in Eng- 
land. He will leave early this Spring . . . Sol 
Yaged has begun a series of jazz concerts at 
the Rainbow Inn in New Brunswick, N. J., 
with his own jazz band. Yaged features Joe 
Thomas on trumpet, Munn Ware on trombone, 
Cliff Jackson on piano, and Tony Spargo on 
The sessions run on Wednesday nights 


sidemen. In 


drums. 
with new names added each week .. . Trum- 
peter Johnny Domenico is organizing a quartet 
for dates in New York City. 

Gene Ammons will be at Pep’s Musical Bar 
in Philadelphia from December 17th to 22nd 
. . « Lester Young and his orchestra play the 
Show Boat in this town January 21st to 26th. 


Lucky Millinder booked for the Continental 
Bar in Newark, N. J., starting January 18th 
... After ending four weeks at the Essex House 
in Newark in mid-December, the Lenny Her- 





Send advance information for this 
column to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 




















LARRY FOTINE 


man orchestra goes to Philadelphia January 4th 
for an eight-week run at the Warwick Hotel 
. .. Charlie Ventura and the Big Four go into 
Charlie’s own club, The Charlie Ventura Open 
House, in Lindenwald, N. J... . Ralph Flan- 
agan at the Meadowbrook in Cedar Grove, N. J., 
until January 10th . . . Larry Fotine closes at 
this spot in mid-December and opens a four- 
week engagement at the Muelbach in Kansas 
City, Mo., December 19th. 

Timmie Rogers appears at the Tirton Hotel 
in Rochester, N. Y., from January 15th to 28th 
, Tommy Roberts doing personal appear- 
ances in the East . Pianist Eugene Smith, 
boogie-woogie artist, has been held over at the 
Community Lounge in Binghamton, N. Y... . 
Also in Binghamton at Forno’s Supper Club is 
the Mickey Long Trio, featuring Johnny An- 
drews on guitar, and Tony Procopio at the 
piano... The Penthouse Four moves into the 
Pueblo Hotel in Harrisburg, Pa. Duke Cipriano 
has recently joined this unit. 

NEW YORK CITY. Illinois Jacquet appears 
at the Apollo Theatre 
from December 28th to January 3rd, and then 
goes on to the Celebrity Club in Providence, 
R. I., from January 7th to 12th... Ralph 
Proctor and his orchestra are playing a return 











Newark 2, New Jersey. engagement at the Childs Paramount . . . Ray 
: (Continued on page thirty-four) 
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MICKEY SULLIVAN BAND: 
Pelosi, baritone horn; Tom Hawkins, drums. 


Londergan, trumpets; Henry Rumpf, Lowell 


Worcester, Mass. Mickey Sullivan’s Circus Band 
is another Local 143 Worcester team. It goes 
without saying that fairs are one of their special 
ties. The boys have just returned from a series 
of dates on the road. However, tor the winter 
season they are settling down at the Coronado 
Hotel in Worcester. Al Boutwelle, 
featured on 


who does 
not appear in the picture, will be 
Come spring, the band takes to th 
Police 


the organ. 
road again, starting with the circus in 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Tyrone, Pa. The home town of Fred Waring’s 


Pennsylvanians ts the base ot operadons O1 the 


Dreamtime Serenaders, a group belonging to 
L.ocal 660 and made up of young musicians who 
hail from that part of the country. They have 


been playing it Masonk and American Legion 


social affairs, country clubs and college dances. 
Recently they have been entertaining the boys 
at the New Veterans’ Hospital in Altoona, Pa. 
Drummer Kenneth Snyder has been lost to the 
Pennsylvania 28th Division Band, U. S. Army. 
Daniel Wilder, trombonist, was not present when 


the picture was taken. 


DREAMTIME SERENADERS: (Left to right) Elaine Buck, Joan King- 
ston, Roseann Reader, vocals: Scott Hommer, director, lead alto sax 
and clarinet: Glenn Grove, lead tenor sax and clarinet; Max Schof- 
stahl, alto sax and clarinet; Robert McNeal, tenor sax and clarinet; 
Second row: Howard Bowman, 


Georgianna Eckroth, piano and vocals. 


Bob Stuart, sax and 
clarinet; Paul Rohde, sax.and clarinet: Mickey Sullivan, leader: Jim 
Second row: Charles 
Santamaria, bass tuba; Fred Ferra, Sam Blake, Joe Malins, Francis 
Preston, trombones. 


(Left to right) 


Pesca 


Roscoe Blunt, drums; 


Chicago, Ill. The Spalding Strings of Local 
10 are continuing to please clients of the Old 
Heidelberg Restaurant and expect to stay on 
there indefinitely. Marjorie Spalding, the vio- 
linist and director of the group, has appeared 


on concert, radio and club programs and _ is 





SPALDING STRINGS: (Left to right) Liv Sol- 
vig, cellist: Marge Spalding, director and vio- 
linist: Bill Whitaker, pianist. 


trumpet. 


veterans’ hospitals. 





bers of the orchestra is only nineteen. 
affairs; they also piay for country club and fraternity dances and for 





TONY FERRIS BAND: (Left to right) Anthony Pratt, sax; Anthony 
Damico, sax: Ernie Ferris, sax; Dick Reed, sax. 
de Pinto, trombone; Donald Dodge, trumpet; Tony Diangelo, trumpet; 


Second row: Vito 


Len Danahy, piano. Tony Ferris, fronting the 


band, plays the clarinet. 


Traveler’s Guide 


well known throughout the Middle West. Their 
background is concert work, but show and pop 
songs are part of their repertory as well. Cellist 
Liv Solvig recently won the annual scholarship 
offered by the Chicago Musical College, and 
pianist Bill Whitaker is assistant conductor of 
the Marshall Field & Co. Choral Society. 


Worcester, Mass. Tony Ferris and his Orches 
tra, all Local 143 members, organized in 1945 
when the boys got back [rom the \rmy and 
have been playing in New England ever since. 
They spent a season at the Rollaway Ballroom 
Jovland 


Currently 


in Boston and have also played the 
Ballroom in their own home town. 
they are being featured at the New Lynhurst 


Ballroom, Marlboro, Mass., and the Fox Club, 


Boston, on the Worcester Turnpike. 


bass; Myr! Wilson, trombone; Keith Kelly, lead trumpet; Jack Snyder, 
Third row: Kenneth Snyder, drums. 


Average age of mem- 
They play at all kinds of lodge 
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JERRY FODOR trio: (Left to right) Jerry 
Fodor, violin, bass, vocals; Eugene Gorney, 
accordion, piano; Lenny McLean, clarinet, alto 
horn. They excel at handling comic and nov- 
elty numbers; they’re the Merry Jester Trio. 


to Live Music 


Toledo, Ohio. The Jerry Jester 
Trio of Local No. 15 spent the summer playing 
at the Chief Tecumseh Club in Toledo. They 
then moved on to Canada to play the Flamingo 
Lounge in Ontario. The Dundee Dell in Omaha, 
Nebraska, has also played host to them and they 
engagement at the Parkway 


Fodor Merry 


have just finished an 
Club in Decatur, Il. 
Chester, Pa. Thi 


tive unit known as the Musicrafters. 


town’s Local 484 has a very 
This 
s their third year of solid booking at the Lloyd 
Club in Chester. The boys under the leader- 
ship of Hal Talbot play dance music, do band 


skits and backgrounds for shows. They seem 
to like to stay in the same place ior a long 


time, their last booking having been a seven- 


yeal club date. 


HAL TALBOT and his combo: (Left to right) Joseph Higgins, piano, 
arranger; Hai Talbot, trumpet, alto sax, clarinet, violin; Connie Par- 
sons, drums, guitar, banjo; William Hessen, bass. 
enables them to play a wide range of material, and comes in very 
handy when they have to furnish background music for shows. 


Kee 
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Hallowell, drums, vibes, marimba; Marvin 
Scherr, accordion; Al Solito, trumpet, viola; 
Frank Lybolt, Hammond organ, piano. 


Norfolk, Va. Al Solito and his boys, originally 
from Boston, went down to Norfolk for an en- 
gagement and have been there ever since. They 
joined Local 125 and went to Little Creek 
Amphibious Base Officers’ Club where they have 
played for over two years with a short interlude 
at the Officers’ Club of the Naval Operating 
Base in Norfolk. They play for dancing six 
nights a week and do a dinner concert on Sun- 
day evening. Al studied viola and string-quartet 
playing under Georges Fourel of the Boston 
Symphony. He has also played with the Fabien 
Sevitzky Ensemble in Boston and more recently 
with the Norfolk Symphony and the Feldman 
Chamber Music Society. He and Bob Hallowell 
formerly worked with Joe Leighton, well-known 
Frank Lybolt, who does 
arranging for the orchestra, is a 
Eastman School of Music in 


New York arranger. 
most of the 
graduate of the 
Rochester and has been staff organist on Station 
W MBO, New York. Jim Hudgins, not pictured, 
plays tenor sax and clarinet and is an alumnus 
of Claude Thornhill’s band and, more recently, of 
Billy Butterfield’s group. 


Clementon, N. J. 
playing their second year at Silver Lake Inn, 
Clementon. Mike Damiano does the arranging 
and “Frenchy” Franchoise doubles on the violin. 


Lou West and his boys are 


Their versatility 


AL SOLITO and his combo: (Left to right) Bob 








LOU WEST and his combo: (Left to right) 
“Frenchy” Franchoise, bass; Lou West, sax, 
clarinet, vocals; Charles O’Neill, drums, vibes; 
Mike Damiano, piano. This combo, together 
for the second year, has good showmanship. 


Allentown, Pa. Dick Conrad and his boys have 
been at the Circlon in Allentown since May. 
Before starting his combo Dick played and sang 
with Jan Savitt on WCAYV and with Clarence 
Fuhrman in KYW in Philadelphia. He has also 
appeared on several radio and television shows 
over WOR and WNBC in New York. Chippy 
Sauruk, who doubles on the vibraphone, has 
been playing with Dick for three years. Lou 
Seketti, not pictured, plays the bass and doubles 
on the violin. The unit is known as _ the 
Scholars of Rhythm and plays classical as well 
as popular music. 





Pictures for this department should 
be sent to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, N. J., with names of players 
and their instruments indicated from 
left to right. Include biographical 
information, and an account of the 
spot where the orchestra is playing. 











DICK CONRAD trio: 
drums, vocals; Chippy Sauruk, accordion, vibes; Lou Seketti, bass 
and violin, was away when the picture was taken. 
classical music as well as pops and show numbers, and are hailed 
as the “Scholars of Rhythm.” 


(Left to right) Dick Conrad, guitar, conga 


The boys play 





















KAPLAN 


STRINGS! 





44 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


The name of Kaplan is known 
the world over. This is not just 
our claim, it is a solid fact, 
backed by 44 years of experi- 
ence and supported by famous 
musicians and leading dealers 








@ MAESTRO 
@ RED-O-RAY 
@ TRU-STRAND 









everywhere. Always ask for 
@ TONE-CRAFT KAPLAN STRINGS. 
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KAPLAN MUSICAL SP UITE a 8 
SOUTH NORWAL¥Y - CONN. LOTY2ary Sunvineed 






































The Jen-Co Celestette, latest in 


design, now fitted with New 
Damper Action which produces a 
Sustained Tone same as Celesta. 
Damper does not show. More con 


venient for organist than large size 


Celesta with pedal. 


Easily carried by one person. 
Weight 34 pounds. Folds to 
size of accordion. 


Products—or Write 


ILLINOIS 


Local Dealer for All JEN-CO Musical 
BOX 168 — DECATUR, 


See Your 


G. C. JENKINS CO. — 
























EA LOOSE LEAF DEVICE 
®@ 3 RING BINDER, Flexible 
Texhide—7 12 x 912. 

@1 FILLER (48 Sheets) 3 
Hole Manuscript Paper 
—8 Staves Printed 2 Sides. 

S1.85 Extra Filles GOe 


Plus 35c for Postage and Ins A to Z Index GOe 
Add 5c for each extra Filler or Index 


KING BRAND MUSIC PAPER CO., Dept. A, 1595 Broadway, New York City. 
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CRAFTSMEN-MADE 
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EXPERT REPAIRS 





Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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VIEWS 


AND REVIEWS 





— ease 


By SOL BABITZ 


THE BACH SOLO SONATAS AND 
PARTITAS IN AUTOGRAPH 


At long last we violinists have the opportunity to see in lacsit 


ae ] A "| 

the Bible of violin playing—the Six | <a anied Solos—in the | wer 
writing of J. S. Bach. Barenreiter in Kassel, West Germany, has 

our gratitude by making this autograph available in a clear and | 
some edition. 

According to the editor, three diflerent autographs stem trom the 

A | ' } 1 ess 
Bach hamuy: an early one, paruly in the composers writing, al 
one in his wite’s hand, and a late one in Bach's writing The pr 
edition reproduces the late one, the one copied by Joachi or t 
inal Version iine in fils ¢ lition. 

A comparison between this autograph and the Joachim copy sh 
over 100 discrepancies and teaches us that one can only trust autographs 
and not “exact copies” of autographs. 

ae col ears ‘ ea ; — ae 

Che “original version” published by the Bach Gesellschaft in 18 


based chiefly on the early and middle autographs, diilers in many respect 


available to the editor. 


from this late autograph which was not 

“original line” in the Ferdinand David edition (1543) is supposed to b 
based on one of the early autographs, but this too diflers in) man 
respects particularls in bowings, trom all other “originals.” Ni KV S 


History of Music in Pictures shews a “Leipzig” autograph of part o 


the Chaconne. This is diilerent not only trom the printed version in 
the David edition and the Bach Gesellschaft, but also trom the autograph 


in the Bach Gesellschatt and this late autograph as well! 

[he situation as regards the autographs at present can be conserva 
tively described as a mess, and it is high tume that all the autographs 
were made available so that an accurate comparati edition might bi 


and notation ot 


such details that we 
phras 


prepared. Some editors consider differences bowing 
little importance; however, it is only 
a better understanding 


ate to the arched bow. 
THE’BEST AUTOGRAPH 


A comparison of this autograph with the other extant 


by studying 


shall arrive at ol the mysteries of Baroque 


ing as they rel 


“originals” 
mustakes 


reveals certain general characteristics of great interest. Many 

in notation such as the editor of the Bach Gesellschait claims to have 
corrected in the early autographs are here also corrected, Bach having 
apparently acted as his own “editor.” The bowings provide even more 


significant information, since they are on the whole more complex an 
sophistic: ited, revealing some kind of dey elopment in the composer’s atti 
tude toward phrasing. 


For example, the following type of differences is not unusual: 


Bach Geselischact: 
ee 


to neiielll ? or 


gas) 


moece occ o@ + @ «fe 


Late Rutograph: 
ee 











ai ok 
ae 
or 


MODERN EDITIONS 


Dozens of famous violinists have tried their hand at editing these 
However, the best in my opinion is still the Joachim-Moser edition 
with the Adolf Busch edition of 1931 a close second. The 
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solos. 


of 1908, 
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Busch edition contains Ure nacre mecesiu ingerings, but like the Joachim, 
follows the intentions of the original more carefully than do some of the 
modernistic editors. The editions by Hellmesberger (1877), Sitt (1896), 
Rose (1901), Nachez (1915), Capet (1915), Auer (1917), Marteau 
(1922), Herrmann (1922), Dounis (1950) and others, each make some 
contribution in the form of minor bowing and fingering changes for 
practical or subjective reasons, but in no sense surpass the Joachim edition. 
[he Dounis version has the virtue of sticking more closely to the Joachim 
edition than do the others; but then one might as well use the original 
Joachim, since it provides a fairly good original version for comparison. 
[he Flesch edition (1930) suffers from too many modernistic fingerings 
which make necessary uncharacteristic playing in high positions on the 
lower strings. The “original” line, which Flesch says was copied from 
the autograph, was obviously copied from the Joachim edition since it 
repeats the disc repancies of this edition. 

In every edition that I have seen, with the exception of Adolf Busch, 
it is obvious that while the editor knows something about violin playing, 
he knows next to nothing about the most elementary rules of eighteenth 
century performance, 

Most of the editors, for example, change Bach's appoggiatura trom 


n-the-beat to before-the-beat: 


Bach: Editors: 


> ig 


> 
~ 


~~ 
on the beat 





begore the beat 


he editors are apparently unaware that the crossed appoggiatura 
did not acquire its modern significance until almost one hundred vears 
after Bach’s death. When 8th or 16th notes were occasionally crossed 
in Mozart’s day it was simply intended to change them into 16th and 


32nd notes respectively: 


ie “meant : y § 


Not one of the editors is aware that a Bach trill starts on the upper 
note. Busch suggests several correct trills only in isolated places and 
starts some incorrectly before the beat. 

et us hope that the appearance of this autograph will mark the 


beginning of a new scholarly epoch in the editing of the Bach solos. 
: | : 


Che following is an interesting comment by a reader on my recent 
ticle “Louder and Faster.” He says that playing too loud is nothing 
ew and that it was indulged in by some players in the past: 

“That the prevalence of ‘muscle power’ existed in the past has 
been proven by the brutal virtuoso, August Wilhelmj. While he 
possessed no particular velocity, his indiscriminate force caused him 
to be called the ‘violinist with the biggest tone.” Of course his tone 
was not ‘bigger’ than others’ playing fortrss¢mo, but he availed him 
self of the cheap trick of playing every pianissimo passage with 
fortissimo pressure. In the first bar of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
slow movement he used four bows (!) and on the first G in Bruch’s 
first concerto he changed the bow several times. It sounds incredible 
but my father heard and saw it ie 

HANS BASSERMAN, Chicago. 

I might add that Andreas Moser in his Hirstory of Violin Playing 
upports Mr. Basserman, when he describes Wilhelmj’s starting the Bee 
thoven Concerto with suc ha fortissimo that no crescendo was possible 


m the ascending octaves. 
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Hand-made professional accordions 
used by some of the best artists of 
stage, radio and television. As many 
as ten treble tone combinations and 
five bass tone combinations. Mod- 
ern designs; beautiful tone; light, 
fast action; quick response. Write 
for free folder today. 

EMPIRE ACCORDION CORP. 
337 Avenue of the Americas, New York 14 


Dealers: Write for franchise particulars, 























26 REQUEST TUNES YOU NEED - 


ALL-TIME STANDARDS 


Contains: LAZY BONES - ROCKIN’ CHAIR - SOUTH - Goodman’s Theme GOOD-BYE - 
LAZY RIVER - BUSINESS IN F - DO I WORRY - GEORGIA ON MY MIND - STARS 
IN YOUR EYES - CHERRY - CAN’T GET OUT OF*THIS MOOD—and other greats. 


ALL COMPLETE with MELODY, CHORDS and HARMONY PARTS 
Arranged for SOLOS, TRIOS, COMBOS, SMALL ORCHS, etc. 
Ry PAISNER, HUFFNAGLE, and REDMAN 
Bb Instruments (Trumpet, Tenor, Clarinet, etc.) 
C Instruments (Piano, Guitar, Violin, Accordion, etc.) 
ee Eb Instruments (Alto Sax, etc.) 
GREAT!!! $1.00 EACH BOOK (Complete Melody - Chords - Harmony Part) 
GATE MUSIC CO. - - 117 West 48th St., New York City 


Mention instrument when ordering. No C.O.D.’s. 
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for SAXOPHONE and CLARINET 


ARTISTS CHOICE CHIRON PROVEN QUALITY 





PATENTED IN M4 tad 


3 3% 4 Ra 






° -——, Medium Sif x 
DONT ws fp Medium itF Medi, 
SCRAPE \\b> 7 g ” “EX WORRY 
UR 
Reeo 2 TEN DIFFERENT NUMBERS oS daa 
OF STRENGTH 
The most expensive French cane and workmanship go into 
production for these distinctive French-made VIBRATOR REEDS. 
e * . 
ASX YOUR DEALER FOR VIBRATORS 
The Reeds Famous For Their Tone-Grooves! 
H. CHIRON CO., INC. - - - 1650 Broadway, New York City 19, N. Y. 
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: — . P ope: 
S A selected listing of published material from the brilliant = { 
¢ musical play by RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN ‘ 
2 r 
e ‘ 
e r 
2 , 
e r 
7 : 
3 | , 
e Orchestral Selection 4 
4 Transcribed by ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT ‘ 
P : (In preparation—available in late autumn . 
J ( 
‘ ; Voice and Piano { 
. ; GETTING TO KNOW YOU MY LORD AND MASTER ‘ 
4 7 HELLO, YOUNG LOVERS SHALL WE DANCE? P 
‘ 4 1 HAVE DREAMED SOMETHING WONDERFUL F 
‘ > 1 WHISTLE A HAPPY TUNE WE KISS IN A SHADOW ( 
3 50c each , 
4 . 
P ; Dance Orchestrations , 
‘ 4 GETTING TO KNOW YOU (S1.00 SHALL WE DANCE? q 
‘ ] HELLO, YOUNG LOVERS SOMETHING WONDERFUL « 
a | WHISTLE A HAPPY TUNE WE KISS IN A SHADOW : 
e 75¢ each ‘ 
q P « 
‘ > Concert Band Selection P 
4 Transcribed by ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT ; 
a ’ STANDARD BAND $6.50 CONDUCTOR , $1.00 4 
‘ » SYMPHONIC BAND . 9.00 EXTRA PARTS ead ipelecnisnasinn 40 ¢ 
} 4 
‘ : Complete Vocal Score 4 
rT ; kk .$6.00 CLOTH BOUND $8.00 ‘ 
( P . 
r ; Piano Selection, $1.00 ‘ 
‘ 
J 
5 *“THE MARCH OF SIAMESE CHILDREN’’ , 
3 For Orchestra For Concert Band ‘ 
$ Adapted by ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT Adapted by ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 6 
4 SMALL ORCHESTRA $2.50 STANDARD BAND $2.50 ‘ 
@ FULL ORCHESTRA 3.50 PHONIC BAND 4 
@ SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 4.00 pono nd r ; 
@ CONDUCTOR 50 CONDUCT 50 ¢ 
. ) EXTRA PARTS .30 EXTRA PARTS 30 ‘ 
$ FOR PIANO SOLO $1.00 1 
3 (Order from your favorite dealer or direct ; 
j rT ~ T " ‘ Tg ‘ 
M MUSIC, IN 
3 WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. 
$ RKO BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ‘ 
Z « 
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SCIENTIFIC PROCESS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF FAST SINGLE 
TONGUING AND FINGER TECHNIQUE FOR 


CLARINET and SAXOPHONE 


$5.00 PER BOOK — SEND FOR YOURS TO 
PETER PAUL LOYANICH, 3019 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


INVENTOR’S CORNER 





PHILADELPHIA reader signing himself Inventor has devised a 
gadget expected to lessen the woes of the drumming fraternity and 


a patent. 


has asked me how to go about securing 

Send remittance of forty cents to the Superintendent of Documents, 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., tor the booklet 
entitled Rules o} Practice of the United States Patent Office in Patent 
Cases. Herein you will be told how to apply for your patent yoursel! 
or through a duly registered patent attorney. The filing fee for a patent 
with twenty claims or less is $30.00; the final fee, if patent is granted, 
in additional charge. Your 
specifications and claims, and 
something after the fashion ol 
will run for 
you are permitted 
your brain- 


is $30.00 more. In certain cases there may be ¢ 


application must contain complete must 
be accompanied by working drawings, 
your 
patentee, 


and selling 


patent, if granted, 
! 
old boy, 


rights of 


those shown below. The life ot 


seventeen years, during which time, 
on the manutacture, use 


a monopoly 
t becomes public property. 


child. Thereatter 

By all means get expert legal advice betore taking the plunge. [1 
i babe-in-the-woods and, 
patent attornes 


technicalities the 
many 


patent average person is 
instances in 7 a capable 


chent that for 


there are 
has more than earned his tee by 
and suflicient reason he should not patent his cherished idea at all. For 
it might be discovered, by search, that someone else has already 

j 


the idea—-or that the cost to manutacture the finished product 


the way, 
advising SOIC good 


Instance, 
patented 
ld | hil 
would be pronibitive 


THEN AND NOW 
the ever changing styling of the instruments we play ts 
m ot some of the older 
Then we run into many little 
“make the big ume.” And 
himself, thought of 


Certainly 
brought out by 
their specifications and claims. 
those that for some reason failed t 
an idea worked out that he, 
ever so long ago but failed to follow up. It is interesting to note that 
the single-head bass drum is no longer with us. Neither, to any great 
nor its trap-door brother. A few 


patent papers, with 


an inspect! 
known 
patents, 
every so olten one sees 


extent, is the collapsible bass drum, 
issues back, I wisecracked’ about the possibility of old friend Barney 
Walberg, Worcester, inventing a self-rolling drum. Ther 
a drum—several of them forgotten 


Massachusetts, 
is such operated electrically (I had 
about the orchestrions at the beaches), and some are self-tightening as well 
In the patent files we find innumerable designs for tympani, some 
snare drums, from the toy to 
and together there 


patent, 


wonderful to behold. There are scores ot 
the super-de-luxe, complete with gear-shitt and stuff, 
are dinguses, doo-dads and gimmicks galore. The 
sating triangle beater, operated by foot. and shown herewith, was « hot 
I can just picture the symphonist of today 
from the Liszt 


1 
sell COM n 


number in and around 1890, 


: : a 
trying to negotiate this gadget in the triangle solo bit 
Concerto in E flat, which goes vivace, pianissimo e delrcatis 


Pianoforte 
? }. 
mister, this thing has been muffed 0) 








simo and count your measures, 
experts: Alegret¥o Vivace Liszt 
a ' 
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Mallet-played instruments come in for their share of ideas and im- 
owe e . . . ] 
provements. Tambourines have been patented in varying styles over and 


Cloth drumheads have been patented, likewise the process of coat 
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ing heads with celluloid (as far back as 1880) to make them waterproof, 
Then there is the drum shell made of fibre, and that of papier-maché and, 
again, that of solid celluloid. The tone-control, so universally used today 
to muffle the natural ringing tone of drumheads, was patented by a 
St. Louis man in 1896 and again (a similar model) by him in 1900. 
SWAT THE FLY 

Jazz brushes, indispensables to the modern drummer (mentioned 
before in this column), were patented under the name f/ly-killer just 
thirty-eight years ago. Comparatively recently from your own bailiwick, 
inventor, we find the drumstick with a flexible tip (Illus. 3) claimed to 
facilitate the execution of the roll and to relieve the player of wrist strain, 
or strain of the nerves and the fingers, hands, wrists, and arms (not a 
bad idea, this one). Then we see the collapsible drumstick carrying the 
claim that it “may be lengthened or shortened” and that it “may be 
adapted to occupy a small amount of space, so that it may be received 


in a pocket or like receptacle and not likely to be lost or stolen.” 


I 
Fig.2. 


side of SNARES STRAINER 








Spotlight on SHELLY MANNE | 





“GRETSCH BROADKASTERS, Greatest Drums | Ever Owned,” 
says Shelly Manne, now with the popular Stan Kenton Band. This 
wizard of percussion has been playing Gretsch Broadkasters since 
he first jolted name-band ranks with his dynamic artistry. Here 
are just a few features of his spectacular Broadkaster outfit. * Seli- 
aligning, Self Seating Rods and Lugs ¥® Striking Gretsch-Pearl 
Finishes %& That Unmistakable Broadkaster Tone. Make sure you 
see these drums at your Gretsch dealer. And write today for your 
free catalogue (drums and drummer accessories). The Fred. Gretsch 
Mfg. Co., Dept. IM 12, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. ( Adv.) 
































Pedals come in for their share of styling in a big way, ranging from 
the “Big Bertha” (shown below in Illus. 6) to the spring-steel overhead 
model (Illus. 7), the latter patented by the late Harry A. Bower in 1897, 
The snare strainer and drum designs (illustrations 2 and 4, respectively) 
were included to give a further idea of style and customary reference 
marking called for in the preparation of drawings. 2 
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——DRUMMERS 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 
White Marine — Black — Red — Blue KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 
See Your Dealer or Write 
an Dy 
VE 


LOR ROOKLYN 25, NEW YORK 





















Songwriters — Musicians — Arrangers 


he NEWEST DISCOVERY in POPULAR MUSIC 
The NE OVERY in Ah MUSIC! 
Based on a new, highly endorsed Harmony System, “The Songwriter’s Chord Pro- 
gression System,” al! of the following techniques can now be learned rapidly 
in one complete course: 
PIANO, BASIC AND MODERN HARMONY, COMPOSITION, SONGWRITING, 
ACCOMPANYING, KEYBOARD HARMCNY, ARRANGING (For Songwriters), 
AND MANY OTHER TECHNIQUES....COMPLETE COURSE WITH TEXT, $18.00 
TORRE. I Te UNE FI ise atinniscnseescnipsccsccciscccseconceceiccinns $3.00 
Send Check or Money Order to 
PROGRESS MUSIC CO., 215 West 88th St., New York, N. Y. 













THE MELOCHORD 
HARMONY INDICATOR 


FOR PROFESSIONAL ARRANGERS 
. AND COMPOSERS 


R A giant 14” square plastic-covered indi 
2 cator. co") has 30 win s show 
ER ae 


Write How for t Meds. 
New 1951 Models Price $4.50 postpaid anywhere in the 
United States 
(or see your dealer) 
CHARLES N. FIELDER 


2714 Cunard St., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
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Sylvia Marlowe, concert harpsichordist 
and teacher at the Mannes Scho of 
Music, New York—she has been soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Boston So 
ciety of Ancient Instrument and the 


V. B. C. Symphony Orchestra we the 


write) valuable assistance in the prepa 
tron of this article. 
VEN MORE than great paintings, even 


, 
more than immortal musical compositions 
or great poems, musical instruments express 

¢ » : 5 ] onan } » ] 

their age. They have to express their age, be 
cause it they do not they cease to exist. Thi 
, : : 

violin, the flute, the tuba are with us today 

with us in our living orchestras, that is, not 

because 1n their 


construction, 1n their range, in their tons and 


under glass cases in museums 


playability they meet th needs of this age. . The 
bombardo, the Tromba marina, the lyre, th 
are not with us be 


cause they do not meet our needs. How dead 


ox-horn, the Pans pipes 


these latter are we do not like to think, know 
ing how once they must have stirred hearts 
and brightened faces. 

Yet the word “death” has not seemed so final, 
since we went a few weeks ago to a harpsichord 
concert in Town Hall, New York, presented by 
Sylvia Marlowe. In fact, we ended up by won 
dering if, in the instance of musical instruments 
at least, it cannot be said to be conqduc red. 

For the harpsichord which was consigned to 
oblivion throughout the nineteenth century is 
today being taught in many of our great musi 
schools, is having music written for it by our 
great composers, is being played as a solo in 
strument with our major symphony orchestras, 
is being constructed by at least four prominent 
houses in Europe and America. 

The reasons for its death and resurrection are 
worth looking into. This long lean instrument 
with one straight side to accommodate the 
deeper strings ruled supreme among keyboard 
instruments in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Orchestras in those days 

we can view them still (as they were repre 
sented by painters) idealized as angelic ensem 
bles—practically always included a harpsichord 
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or related keyboard instrument. The written 
music often showed only the main chords 
(figured bass) and the vocal part. The string 
and wind instrument players, twenty to forty 
of them, grouped around the harpsichordist who 
improvised much as the pianist does in jazz 
ensembles today. The harpsichordist “chorded,” 
motioned with his hands for one player to bring 
out a line, another to b« sparing orf ornamenta- 
tion, still another to take over the theme. In 
fact, he provided unity for the group. 


Harpsichordists were an indispensable adjunct 
( Bach's 


jations were written for him) as 


of great houses. Johann Goldberg 
Goldbe g "’s Va 
harpsichordist for Count 


move into the bedroom adjoining his master 


Kaiserling, had to 


(who suffered from insomnia) in order to play 
for him during sleepless intervals—a sort o 
human bed-side radio set. Since the Goldberg 
l“artations are immensely difficult, he must have 


} 


had unusual skill as well as unusual patience. 


Harpsichord tuning was an established profes 
} g | 


sion in London. All gentlemen of means had 
rular tuner making weekly calls. 
ing Was a irequent necessity, too. In America 


Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791) not only helped 


a re Requill- 


write the Declaration of Independence but it 
oduced a new method of tuning and chang 


ing the quills of the harpsichord. 


Not a composer of the day but was saturated 
I 


with the instrument’s tone and_ technique. 
Mozart was brought up on it, wrote a concerto 
for it when he was around four, toured Europe 
and England in 1792 as a prodigy on it. Many 
of Beethoven's title pages read “For harpsichord 
or pianoforte.” (This was true of The Moon 
light Sonata.) Haydn’s Concerto in D tor key 
board instrument and orchestra was undoubt 
edly written tor harpsichord. Those prolific 
composers Bach, Handel, Purcell, 
Scarlatti, Couperin wrote reams for the instru 


It has more music originally written for 


Rameau, 


ment. 
it than has even the piano. 


Then early in the eighteenth century came 
the piano, in the guise of an improved harpsi 
chord, in a case exactly like the harpsichord’s, 
under the name of “harpsichord with soft and 
loud.” So like in superficial characteristics were 
the two instruments that players on the piano- 
forte must have thought they were merely using 
a slightly diflerent version of the harpsichord. 
But these early pianos were faulty and unde- 
pendable. Not until the end of the eighteenth 
century did they, in improved form, begin to 
supersede the harpsichord. The last record of 
the use of the harpsichord in public, at least in 
Great Britain, was its performance at the 
King’s Birthday Ode” at St. James’ Palace 
in 1795, 

After that, though, the harpsichord’s decline 
was precipitous and sure. Moscheles, coming 
to England in 1821, was unable to find a single 
harpsichord in London in first-rate playing con- 
dition. The whole of the nineteenth century 
passed without the Western world lifting, so 
to speak, the lid of a single harpsichord for any 
purpose other than to admire the paintings and 


carvings inside. 


The Harpsichord — 


Then around 1920 the harpsichord began to 
be played and heard again, played by pianists 
who wanted to know how master works }y 
Purcell, Rameau, Couperin, Scarlatti, Vivaldi, 
Bach and Handel were really meant to sound 
(they got all the thrill one gets from restoring 
old paintings); heard by scholars who had read 
about the instrument's three-century supremacy 
and wanted to gain an insight into that period: 
sought out by music lovers who just liked its 
sound. Wanda Landowska, piano teacher at 
the Schola Cantorum in Paris from 1900 to 
1913, perfected herself on the instrument. In 
1913 she was called to Berlin as professor o| 
the newly established harpsichord class at th 
After 1919 she directed 


harpsichord courses in Basel, London and Fon 


Conservatory there. 


tainebleau. America heard her from 1923 on. 


‘ : ; : : 
She has confined her recitals to works of th 


sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centur 
composers, 

Fernando Valenti, teacher of the harpsichord 
at the Juilliard School of Music, believes that. i 


it is to survive, the harpsichord must be adapted 


| 


to our modern cultural forms. He is moreo 


doing something to bring this about. As harpsi 


chordist he has recorded a movie sound trac] 


he has appeared in television: he plaved in the 
The Erchanted, 
vith music by Poulenc, at the Lyceum 


York in 1950, 


first time in modern theatrical history that this 


production of Giraucoux’ 
col rey 
Theatre in New This is the 
instrument has been utilized in a legitimat pro 
duction. This, Valenti believes, is the greatest 
opportunity he has had to adapt his instrument 


t 


to a popular idiom. 

Sylvia Marlowe in her career as harpsichord 
ist—she 1s soloist, chamber musician, accom 
panist, improviser, teacher, scholar and director 
—has not only brought old music to a wid 
audience, via her NBC and ABC broadeasting 
programs, but has also succeeded in making the 
harpsichord in every sense an instrument of! 
today. 


toire of contemporary works, by de Falla, Pou 


For she has introduced a whole reper 


lenc, Virgil Thomson, John Lessard, Vittorio 
Rieti, Frank Martin and Arthur Berger—many 
of them written especially for her. . 

Such services of human intermediaries are 
necessary if an instrument is to gain or hold 
its place. But these efforts would be no more 
than a tilting at windmills if something in the 





FERNANDO VALENTI 
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Past and Present 


instrument itself did not both call forth the 
efort and reward it. 

Let’s look, then, at the instrument itself. 

The harpsichord is strung something like a 
grand piano—though less tensely. The strings 
run (in three tiers one on top of the other) 
away from the player and at right angles to 
the keyboards. The 


whole layout of strings 
suggests vaguely a harp. 


oo Like the harp, too, 
the strings are plucked, not struck as in the 
piano and clavichord. The plucking is done 
not directly by the finger, however, but by the 
finger depressing the key which 
l. raises, see-saw fashion, a stilt (jack) 
from which 
2. projects a small thorn of hard leather 
(formerly a crow-quill) which 
3. plucks the string as the jack flies up and 
past it. 
Another mechanism sends the jack back in such 
a way that the 
When at rest the top of the jack 


Note that a string 


leather thorn avoids touching 


the string. 


4] 


lies a trifle below the string. 


plucked in this way 1s outside the control ot 
player except to sound it. 
ire ; ; ; 

The harpsichordist cannot induce loud and soft 


f 
through touch. 


the finger of the 


a : , 

The k Vs Of the harpsichord are laid out in 
two keyboards with five octaves each, the lower 
used gen rally for solo, the upper tor accom 


paniment. The scope of these keyboards is ex 
t I b 


tended both in range and color by seven pedals 
- tt ese used to be worked by h ind as stops 
set above the keyboards—clustered in arc-lik 
formation near the player's feet. /f no peda 
is ac P Casta, t l¢ fi Noe rs fu / On Siic nt ke Ss 


The seven pedals* act on the tone as follows: 


the first (counting from the left) plays an octave 
1 
| 


ower than the key depressed by the finger; th 
second pedal gives audibility to the key de 
sounds the octave 


pressed; the third pedal 


higher; the fourth couples the keyboards (makes 
them play as one); the fitth sounds pizzicato: 
the sixth gives a lute timbre; the seventh gives 
a dampened lute timbre. The first four pedals 
motivate the lower keyboard, the last three the 
upper. 
certain keys on a typewriter or an automobile 


It is possible to lock the pedals (like 


gear shift) so that their effect continues with- 
out further foot ado. Thus three or four or 


even all seven pedals may be doing their work 


time. Also any combination o 
Thus, far from being 
a pair of keyboards of but five octaves, the harp 


at the same 
pedals may be played. 
sichord is a whole kaleidoscope of effects 
throughout seven octaves. For instance, a single 
finger can cause three notes to sound simul- 
taneously; one manual can produce loud tones, 
while the other is sounding sottly; lute sounds 
may interweave with -harpsichord sounds; a 
shimmer of octaves may accompany the single 
clear line; a coupling of the two keyboards can 
procure a crescendo eflect. The combinations, 
in short, are practically endless. 

Yet with this wealth of effect, the tone itself 
remains extraordinarily precise, neat, “a sort of 
thud plus a rustle.” Since the tone starts to 


*T speak here of the Pleyel! harpsichord such as 
is used by Wanda Landowska and Sylvia Marlowe 
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sound the instant the key is depressed and con- 
tinues to vibrate delicately until the finger re- 
leases the key, the finger fall and rise must be 
exactly timed. This very nakedness of tone 
makes subtle and rhythms. 
Minute variations on the steady beat, the sudden 


possible varied 
cutting off of a note, the delayed action on it, 
all these serve to accentuate a phrase or note 
quite as effectively as hitting it harder. Be- 
sides, unlike the hitting method, the accentu- 
ation does not run a danger of hindering the 
flow of line. 

This pungent performance, this pithy articu- 
lation has given composers of today pause. The 
search of our century is for the linear as opposed 
to vertical writing. Complex rhythms, sinewy 
articulation, lean tracery, are this age’s special 





the greater availability of materials. Substitu- 
tion of foot pedals for hand stops frees the 
hands for the keywork. Modern makers some 
of them construct the pedals with a “half-pitch,” 
this allowing the rack of jacks to be brought 
on only half the full distance, with the result 
that the leather tibs give the string a feebler 
pluck—enabling some gradation in dynamics. 
The strings of the modern harpsichord, more 
suitable in texture and set in a stronger frame- 
work, stay in tune better. A manufacturer in 
Detroit takes advantage of aluminum and of 
plastics, turning out instruments of immaculate 
precision. 

The possibilities of the instrument in tele- 
vision are wide, for it is visually satisfying. Also 
it is an excellent accompanist for any chamber 
combination of old or new instruments. 

Still there are certain drawbacks which to 
date bafile both science and art. A concert 
harpsichordist taking his instrument on tour 
(as he must) finds its delicate mechanism ill- 
adjusted to the joggling of train and truck. 


ah 
LIPNITZLK I 
PARIS 


WANDA LANDOWSKA 


concerns. Composers have found the harpsi- 
chord apt for such expression. At least forty 
written for the harpsichord in 
In this, its affinity 
with the present age, lies the secret of the harp 
sichord’s re-emergence. And in its nature, too, 
lies the reason why it was so conveniently for 
gotten through a whole century of emotionalism, 
sentimentality and overblown dynamics. 


of them have 
the past twenty-five years. 


That the harpsichord ably takes on the task 
of interpreting this age is demonstrated afresh 
whenever it is used in jazz. Miss Marlowe can 
play boogie-woogie on it to bring down the 
house. Tone clusters, clean line, ornamenta- 
tion (effects), improvisations, dissonance, rhyth- 
mic figuration—they are all there, brought into 
play with a clarity only the harpsichord can 
boast. 

The instrument’s chances of surviving this, 
its second birth? They are good. Because not 
only art but science is on its side now. Harp- 
sichords which have been built in recent years 
by Dolmetsch, Pleyel, Neupert, Challis have 
benefited from modern scientific knowledge and 


Miss Marlowe tells me she must turn mechanic 
before each concert, adjust a jack here, a pedal 
there. And, artist or no, one must take into 
account the tremendous expense involved in 
this freightage. Since the instrument itself costs 
from $3,000 to $7,000, it is clear that only a 
great passion for it can induce one to consider 
it in professional terms. 

Also (like foreign makes of automobiles) 
spare parts are hard to come by; the tuning 
expenses (the instrument must be tuned before 
every public appearance) are considerable; the 
instrument, too, is extremely susceptible to 
weather conditions. 

However, where the end is worth the struggle, 
science and art together can work wonders. The 
harpsichord may not dominate the twentieth 
nor yet the twenty-first century. But it takes 
no special gift of prophecy for us to predict it 
will be present in both and in many more to 
come, contributing line and rigor, serenity and 
sense to ages searching through what convolu- 
tions for the one straight course. 


—Hope Stoddard. 
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' By Popular Demand.. BOOK No. 2 ; 


20YEARS 20 HITS 
for Bb TRUMPET - Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 


Bb CLARINET - 


Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
TROMBONE 





Each collection contains 20 world-famous popular standard hits, 
with easy arrangements by Paul Hill, including piano accompaniment. 


Contents of each Cook 


@ LAURA @ SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN 

@ STUMBLING @ EVERYTHING | HAVE IS YOURS 
@ JOHNSON RAG @ SWEET AND LOVELY 

@ JEANNINE @ IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN 
@ WONDERFUL ONE @ LINGER AWHILE 

@ | CRIED FOR YOU @ DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 
@ | NEVER KNEW @ DON'T GLAME ME 

@ PARADISE @ DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL 
© GOOFUS © 

@ RAMONA @ WANG WANG BLUES 


Price $7. 00 each 





799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
“20 YEARS 20 HITS No. 2” 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION * 
Send the following 
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Bb TRUMPET Bb CLARINET Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE TROMBONE 
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K. BLESSING co. Elkhart, Indiana 





FOR EASIER | 
VALVE ACTION... 


HOLTON 


Weu Forindla | 
INSTRUMENT OIL 


“New Formula” offers: 
greater adherence — faster 
spreading — improved clean- 
ing action — longer-lasting 
“body"’— uniform consis- 










EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
tond STRINGS sacce 


“The String with the Golden Tone” 
and the 
“GEORGE VAN EPS” 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


tency ... “non-drying’— 
reduces friction. 


At your Holton Dealer. 








With Handy Swab 4 
WSS Oil Resistant Fmd Ey 


BUY IT AT 






EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. | 








MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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By OTTO CESANA 





REMARKS 


In the following lessons we continue the section of Rhythmical 
Organ Point. 
LESSON No. 52 


Rhythmical Tonic Organ Point Chord as: 


Lower Par 


Allegro 








Tonic Organ 


examples showing the Rhythmical 


E-xercise- -Write 
Point Chord used as lower, middle and upper part. 
LESSON No. 53 
Rhythmical Dominant 7#/ Organ Point Chord as: 


> Lowes reer “as ’ 
> Ra: [a » > 








Allegro 





veren PART 





Exercise—Write examples showing Rhythmical Dominant 7¢h Organ 


Point Chord as lower, middle and upper part. 


Copyright, 1939, by Otto Cesana, Interna ional Copyright Secured. 
All rights reserved. 
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in the Music News 





THE MARY 


Left to right: Frank Rose, 


The Mary Kaye Trio, which con 
sists of Mary, her brother Norman 
Kaye, and Frank Ross, is a versatile 
group of youngsters who not only 
perform as an instrumental unit, 
but as a vocal and specialty act as 
Mary, who plays the electric 
voice Of [e- 


well. 
guitar, has a singing 
markable range and tone. Norman, 
the accordionist of the group, sings 
baritone, and Frank, who plays the 
bass, has a set of trick vocal cords 

to stand out as 
talents. 
Kaaihue 


Starting out 
Trio, they known as the 
1 


Mary Kaye Trio when they changed 


which enable him 
a comedian of unusual 
as the Mary 
became 
their style trom featuring Hawaiian 
numbers to presenting more popular 
and specially written tunes. They 
have appeared at the Casablanca 
Restaurant in Palm Beach, Florida, 
the Sherry-Netherland Hotel in 
New York, and on several television 
shows. Mary and Norman are the 
Kaaihue, well- 


children ot Johnny 


known Hawaiian ukulele player. 


TEDDY COHEN and HIS TRIO 


Another newcomer to the small 
combo field is Teddy Cohen and his 
lrio. Teddy, twenty-three-year-old 
vibraharpist, made his debut via the 
Chubby Jackson orchestra in 1949. 
He gained such popularity that he 
was asked to substitute for Margie 
Shearing 
Fol- 
lowing a series of appearances with 
such greats as Stan Getz, Oscar 
Pettiford, Benny Goodman, Artie 


Shaw, Roy Eldridge, Slim Gaillard 
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Hyams of the George 


Quintet when she became ill. 


KAYE TRIO 
Mary Kaye, Norman Kaye. 


and membership in the Gram- 
Five — Teddy 
own trio in July of this year. 
tured are Don Roberts, guitarist, 
and Kenny O'Brien, Teddy, 
who is a graduate of the Juilliard 
School ot Music, 
vocals, and novelty arrange- 


ercy organized his 


Fea- 
bass. 


concentrates on 
solos, 
ments for his trio. 
STAN KENTON 

Stan Kenton and his orchestra 
presented Innovations in Modern 
Music II at the Minneapolis Audi- 
Bowl and at the 
Theatre in No- 
been 





torium Concert 
St. Paul Auditorium 
The orchestra 


Kenton’s efforts to dedi- 


vember. has 
marked by | 
cate himself to the development of | 
in musical expres- 
ls that today cul- 


. 1 
an American style 





sion. Kenton fee 

tural music in America is European 
dominated, even though American 
music must, of necessity, be the 
partial accumulation of the best that 
has gone before. Composers whose 
music has been played by Kenton 
are Peter Rugolo, Bob Graettinger, 
Shorty Rogers, and Bill Russo. 


CANADIAN VIOLINIST 

A promising young artist from 
Marguerite Learning. 
violinist, re- 


Canada is 
twenty-three-year-old 
six-month 


cently returned from a 
i Marguer 


study course in Europe. 
ite, who began her study of the 
violin as a child, appeared as soloist 
with the Butlalo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at the and 
has since been the recipient of sev- 


ave of tw elve, 





eral scholarships. After a series of 


sections latch to- 
gether for easy 
portability and to 
protect controls, 






Organ stop tone controls 
Dual case cabinet 
Built-in electronic tremolo 





Bassist—TONY REYES 
Featured with Xavier 
~\ Cugat and his orchestra 


xD) Accordionist—ELMA SANTA 
Popular New York Soloist 










Guitarist —BOB MANNING 
Favorite singing cowboy 
star of screen, radio, stage 
and recordings. 


a 


' SORKIN MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 
ft Exclusive Wholesale Distributors 
559 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. ’ 
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music dealer 


Send me your new free catalog showing the Premier Amplifier &f 
and giving complete specifications and prices. Send name of Premier | 
dealer nearest me, 


tod : 
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guest artist appearances she made laying original chamber musi T 
her debut last year in Niagara Falls, by composers from Bach, Beethoven, 
Ontario, at a concert sponsored by Schubert, and Brahms to Milhaud, 
Rotary International. Performing Kabalevsky, Enesco, and Krenek, the = 
before an audience of 1,200, she duo are currently touring the United - 
was acclaimed by the critics for her States and Canada. They are mem- “i 
bowing technique and good tone. bers of Local 47 and Local 6. - 
There’s a Prior to her departure for Europe, - 
Marguerite toured Canada and the \ADOLPH REBNER 
WOODWIND United States with Gracie Fields as 
assisting solo artist, playing to audi _Adolph Rebner, the distinguished 
elthitl.| i413 * a \ ences totaling over 150,000, Viennese violinist now living in Los 
16g Coome Angeles with his pianist-composer 
for At ls Vaaleleltlaaltia- : ss RICHARD ELLSASSER son, recently celebrated his seventy 
: . ; fifth birthday. Rebner for many 
Woodwind is made of Steel Ebonite’, pan Ke tee ge age appr years headed a quartet in Par 
: RK completed playing the 2) organ yy , : ‘ my 
an exclusive hard mouthpiece rubber; : works of Bach trom memory on No- sega ppadhgp yt te 
sensitive yet durable as tough metal, vember 4th in Los Angeles and were the cé mpositions ot Hindemith, 
ndn-werpleg veder high jempereturill immediately left on tour through who was one of his students. Reb 
California, Kansas, New York, jer also gave first performances of 
Massachusetts, and Canada. On susie by Schoenberg, Bartok, and 
December 9th he will appear with ih, quarter-tone composer, Alois | 
| the Duluth, Minnesota, Symphony }yaha. Before American music had 


| | e “Registered U.S. Pat. Office O 2 ( 

fRE . : v4 , rchestra, and on roseangs 16th, achieved _ international recognition, 

y d this "R , hpiece Guide” | he returns to Los Angeles to con- Rebner was responsible for organiz- 

ou need this “Reed Instrument Mouthpiece Guide’, a duct a two-hundred voice chorus in ee LA ae 
ing programs of all-American music 


12-page booklet listing 172 Woodwind facings with » teesiiad 1 cate 
| the traditional Handel’s Messiah. in Europe. His long life in the 


music world has brought him in 
contact with Debussy and Joachim 

Michael Mann and Yaltah Me- and he has played under the batons 
nuhin, viola-piano duo, have recently of Mahler, Brackner, Weingartner 


fo 
G74 PWi-rcleviinel Company co ympleted a E urope: in tour cove ring and Tchaikov sky. 


complete specifications. Contains tips on care and selec- 


tion of mouthpieces—plus ao helpful transposition chart MENUHIN-MANN DUO 
Ask your prea or write today > ; 















































—— . 461 EIGHTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 1, all of western Europe. bu 
"a] ) Qo ¢ bat 
mouthpiece originators since 1919 Yale th, youngest of the fami d PLAYS FOR PRINCESS 
musical family, has been concertiz- 1 
= — | ing and recording asa child prodigy Dal Richards and his Orchestra, ton 
Learn With Masters! Play Under the Direction of | with her brother Yehudi. She com- of Vancouver, B. C., are now enjoy no 
| pleted her musical training in France ing thei twelfth year at the Pano- eng 
~ a pic D . 5 aes 
AMERICA’S GREATEST and Italy, and last season made her rama Roof of the Vancouver Hotel. an 
: T ~ American debut as concert pianist “Juliette.” a familiar name in Ca- 
=? BAND LEADERS! with Pierre Monteux and the San_ nadian radio circles, has temporarily tric 
view Enroll Now in the Name Band School of Music Francisco Symphony. replaced vocalist Lorraine Mc.\llis- cop 
Mic 
CLASSES START JANUARY 15th ’ Seen rg - ' 
Accepting students from high school age and older for advanced instruc- 4 a % | sch 
tion on all nstruments Also recordin arranging, harmony voice : Ne 
bookir and contractil \ Top Name Band Leader will be instructing 
plus a me name appearing each — Musician with ability will be | his 
ready for the B Name Bands after aduation from this school Pe nal Cur 
nt ere ill help to place oh | 
CLASSES LAST THREE MONTHS 
Tuition Includes Room and Board at Our Guest Ranch } HE 
Address All Inquiries to | ; 
NAME BAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC “BI, 
MUSICIANS BUILDING, P. O. BOX 511 - - - TUCSON, ARIZONA pos 
me the 
Col 
IER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS || “ve 
dur 
the 
* SQUIER- TRUED * CONCERT MASTER “oa 
i 
* ALL-AMERICAN °* LA TRAVIATA ait 
- TOM- KAT * IL TROVATORE me 
wit 
* ELECTRO - AMP * LA MELODIA and 
und 
DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL by 
1 
V. C. SQUIER COMPANY BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN VIOLA-PIANO DUO: Michael Mann and Yaltah Menuhin. ee 
‘= 
" | Michael Mann, son of the writer, ter, who is Mrs. Dal Richards in vs 
STEEL GUITARISTS — The Alkire Tuning | Thomas Mann, has just completed private life. The orchestra played Prof 
gives you amazing TECHNICAL SPEED plus all full chords! Complete course his first European concert tour. He for the Lord Mayor of London on of 7 
cond an home study, Now used and highly recommended by many leed- has been recognized as one of the his visit here, and entertained at a he 
ng teachers, professionals and amateurs. INFORMATION ON REQUEST. most talented violists in the musical civic luncheon given in honor of >, 
ng teachers, professioné ; Re 
. : . s . Die cnisee Setss . ; _ se. 
EDDIE ALKIRE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 485, EASTON, PENNA. || world of today by the European Princess I lizabeth and I rince Philip the 
| press. * during their recent Canadian tour. CRB 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN DE 
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THE MICKEY LONG TRIO 
The Mickey Long Trio, a newly- 
born Local 9, 


Boston, Mass. Mickey first became 


combo, hails from 


aware of his own talents while serv- 
ing in the U. S. Marine Corps, wien 
tor his 


entertained as vocalist 


BILL ISBISTER 


Toronto's pianist-arranger Bill Is- 
bister, who is also used to the lime- 
light as conductor, is now enjoying 
hit-song 


| 


SUCCESS as a composer. 
“Punkinhead” (The Little Bear), | 
which came out of Isbister’s song 





THE MICKEY LONG TRIO 
Left to right: Tony Procopio, Mickey Long, Johnny Andrews. 


| li Il Ss 1¢ ] ES « nt 
talion dances. After his discharg 
landed a one-wee job in a Bo 
vight ub and stayed tor ) 
tl Following this su 5 
vagement, Mi joined a troupe 
nd toured with them tor one year. 
In June, 1951, he organized his own 
». featuring pianist Tony Pro 
pio and guitarist Johnny Andrews. 
Mickey, who has studied at the 
Schillinger School of Music and the 
New England Conservatory. does 


The 


currently on tour across the nation. 


his own = arranging. trio 1s 


HEALEY WILLAN 


A new anthem for full choir, 
“Blessed Art Thou, O Lord.” 
posed by Healey Willan in honor of 
the 100th 


College, Toronto, will have its pre- 


com 


Anniversary of Trinity 
miere performance on January 13th 
during a Thanksgiving Service for 
DD SC ribed 
by the publishers (Oxtord U, Press) 


the Trinity Centenary. 


as “one of the loveliest choral works 
we've ever issued,” the text is from 
the Sarum Gradual. It will be sung 
by the Trinity College Chapel Choir 
ind the Trinity Madrigal Singers 
under Eric Rollinson, accompanied 
by organ, trumpets, and trombones. 

The anthem, dedicated to the Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, the Rev. 
R. S. K. Seeley, is the 300th pub- 
lished work of Dr. Willan, former 
Professor of Music at the University 
of Toronto. The Service, in which 
the Primate of All Canada, the Most 
Rev. Walter F. Barfoot, will preach 
the sermon, is to be carried over 
C. B.C. station CJBC at 11:00 A. M. 


DECEMBER, 1951 


portiolio just 
been picked up by American re 
o artists, and listener reaction 
as put “Punkinhead” right up in 
pany of “You're All I Want 
and “Jingle Bells.” 


for Christmas” 


‘ ‘ 
ill, irrangetr and with 


C.8.G., 


composer ol 


pianist 
taking bows as author 
No. 1 


international Christ- 


Canada’s con 
tribution to the 


mas list of hit songs. 


CONTEST WINNER 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, twenty-six-year- 
old lyric soprano, was awarded one 
of the 
year in the International Music Con- 
A native of Atlanta, 
Georgia, she received her training 
at The Mannes Music School under 
Madame Lotte Leonard, and in 1947 


two first prizes given this 


test in Geneva. 


won 


the coveted Marian Anderson 


\ward. During the summer of 
1949 she appeared with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Tanglewood. 
As a result of the International 
Music Contest, Miss Dobbs has been 
invited by the Geneva Opera to sing 
two performances of Lakme in De- 
cember. 


\ HARDY PERENNIAL 

Bruce Raeburn, singing comedian, 
who himself at the 
piano, is beginning his eighth con- 


accompanies 


secutive year as the feature of the 
Hotel Elysée’s “Monkey Bar” in 
New York City. Bruce, who origi- 
nally went in on a two-week con- 
tract, 
being picked up and has been told 


finds his options constantly 


“he can stay as long as he likes.” 
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MOUSHPIECES 
AND REEDS 


made for each other... 
and for you... 


me 





W 
FOR INFORMATION ON VANDOREN FACINGS WRITE G. LEBLANC CO., KENOSHA, WIS. 








y VE CELESTE 
SIMONE CELESTE 
“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 
Portable, Custom-Built — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 





SIMONE 


Celeste Manufacturers 


1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 


See Your Local Dealer or Write to: 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “‘Celeste,” etc. 


Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 
BROTHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 























4 gagpacked back 
EMCEE, Desk 11 
P. O. Box 983 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


the maga- 
NOW! h, EMCEE "723: 
Contains original materi 
Monologues, Parodies, Band 
Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription $2. Add $1 for 
issues. 


JW Any 6 for $3.00. 

9 JAZ, FOLIOS APs'22% 
ss ody, arrange at 
sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, Accordion or Gui- 
tar intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib . any inst. 
COMBO Folio, 3-7 piece, $2.00. 30 
Intros, 50 Endings, 30 Chasers, 6 Combo 
Riffs ... Be Bop system. . . $2.00. Send 
50c for C. O. D. 
WIN NEHER - - 


al, | 








Free circulars. 


LAURELDALE, PA. 












- LOCAL HIGHLIGHTS _ - 


\W iscon 
sin, looks back with satistaction on 
tl 


Ww 
which had its inc 


Local 309, Fond du Lac, 


Success ol their new project 
epuon this year. 


Not only are they looking back, but 


ae a 
f 


Dinner Dance of Local 309 


thead, for they feel this will serve 
as a means of keeping up good fel- 
lowship among its members. 

On October 22nd, 250 persons at- 
tended the first annual dinner-dance 
for Local 309’s members and their 
wives. The event was financed by 
‘A Parade ot which had 
been held earlier in the year to raise 
All bands 
donated their services, and the pro- 
Local’s Treasury. 


Bands” 
funds for this purpose. 


ceeds went to the 
However, at the dinner-dance, a 
small ¢ombo outside of the Local 
was engaged so that none ol the 
members would have to work. (309 
reports the wives enjoved this tre- 
mendously.) 

toast master itor the 
J. Wenzlaff, president. 
humorist, ad- 


In addition, 


Serving as 
event was | 
William Ainsworth, 
dressed the group. 
five members were presented with 


Honorary Memberships. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
Local 161, Washington, D. C., 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on 
Caldwell, 
who 1901 


and was the local’s first president, 


Septembe r 23rd. ‘loe” 
secured the charter in 
took over the gavel from President 
Paul “Ned” Tansill, the 


local’s first secretary, read the seven 


Schwarz. 


minutes. 
More than one hundred members 
attended 


ind distinguished guests 


the celebration honoring this mile 
Among the guests were Rep 


Sutton, 


stone. 
resentative Pat Tennessee 
Seventh Congressional District, and 
Jay Turner, vice president of the 
Central Labor Union, both of whom 


delivered short talks. .\ delegation 


30 ™ 


from the Baltimore Musicians’ Local 
10 was headed by Vice President 
lula, Secretary J. Elmer Martin, and 
iresh and 


board members Mel 


\bramowich. Also 


attending was 





at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Marie Stoos, president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, Local 161. 
\iter the reading of congratula 
tory telegrams and communications, 
cake and _ buffet 


supp r were sery ed. 


a large birthday 


Early in the Morning 

\ Spook Breakfast made music 
news in Evansville, Ind., during the 
late summer when Local 35 musi- 
cians, bolstered by Woody Herman’s 
band, put on a lusty program in the 
morning. The 
went to the 


wee hours of the 


proceeds of the frolic 


Press Youth Fund. 
Evansville’s musicians who contrib- 
uted their talents were Fritz Goelic, 
Gillim, Short Marsh and 


Tavlor. 


Among some of 


Charli 
Max 


From Local 274, Philadelphia 
Raymond L. Smith, founder and 
conductor of the Philadelphia Con- 
cert Orchestra, the only Negro sym- 
phonic group in the Quaker city, has 
been worthily contributing to the 
field of music and delighting con- 
cert-goers tor the past two decades. 


The idea for creating such a unit 


came in 1930. The first Philadel 
phia Concert Orchestra, conducted 
by E. Gilbert Anderson, a pioneer 


umong Negro’ musicians at the turn 
of the century, existed from 1900 
when it was forced to 


support. Mr. 


until 1915, 


disband for lack of 
Smith, who played violin with this 
group as a young man, was so deeply 
moved that he vowed to reconstruct 
another such orchestra at the first 
opportunity. 

With the bonus annuity he re 
ceived as a veteran of World War T, 


] 


he paid the entire expense of giving 


! 
an orchestral concert. 


was so well received that the partici 


This venture 


} } P 
patin MUsicians cic cided to COonunUuc 


the experiment, and gradually the 


personne! of the orchestra was aug 
1] al 


mented DV music students and pro 
1 
is 


Pess1onals, 


l ntl tl Is time, the TC he stra ha 1 


, , 
been performing twice annually in 


local churches. and in 1936 it was 


1] 
decided to rent a concert hal Unt 


’ 
1940 the orchestra appeared at the 
Fleisher Auditorium of the YM and 
YWHA, and _ then 
Hall. It 


orchest ra Was 


mo\ ed on to 
Town was during this 
year that the incor 
porated as a non profit organization 
and given its present name. 

The orchestra, numbering sixty- 
five musicians, has presented several 
“firsts” in its lite, among them S/n- 
fometta by Ulysses Kay, young 
Negro composer and recent winner 
of the Prix de Rome: | Have « 
Rend With Death tor bari 
tone and orchestra, by John Duncan 
of the Music Department of Ala 
bama State Teachers College; and 


First Concerto for Violin and Or 


TUVOUS 


chestra by Clarence Cameron White, 


with the composer appearing as 


soloist. 
The orchestra has presented as 
soloists Charles McCabe, violinist 


and assistant conductor: — cellists 
Joshua Saddler, Edwin F. Hill, Jane 
Gilbert, Marion Gumbo, 
Moore, and Eugenia Martin; pianists 
Randolph Smith, William 
Ursula Curd, Blanche Burton, Ger- 


Kermit 


King, 


A “First” for Local 47 
Motion picture and radio orches 
tra musicians will meet for the firs 
music educators to dis 


time with 


1 1 
Cuss proble ms common to boti 


music profession and education 
when the Western States Instru 
mental Clinic is held in Los Anveles 


on December 28th and 29th. Spon 
sored jointly by the Southern Cali 
fornia School Band and the L. A, 


Musicians Association, Local 
the Clinic is free to all music edu 


cators. 


Registration will be held on | 
day morning, December 28th, {ol 
lowed by a Woodwind Clinic. Clar 
ence Sawhill, Chairman; the after 
noon session will be devoted to a 
Ralph Rush, Chair 
A dinner will be held in th 
Saturday, December 


29th, the morning Clinic will serve 


String Clinic, 
man. 
evening. On 
for horn symposia, Maurice Faulk 
ner, Chairman, and the afternoon 
session for a Percussion and Rhyth 
mic Clinic, Sam Rowland, Chair 
man. 

Coordinated by Sam Rowland « 
Columbia University Teachers’ Col 
lege and Vincent Dagort, president 
ot the Southern California Band and 
Orchestra Association, the Clinic 
will be held at Local 47’s building, 
817 Vine Street, Hollywood. 

In addition to the chairmen men 


tioned above, members of the Gen 


eral Committee include Robert 
Cluery, Truman Hutton, Carroll 
Cambern, Carl Critner, Jimmie 


Hoar, Hal Robert W. 


Brown, 





The Philadelphia Concert Orchestra, Raymond L. Smith, Conductor. 


trude Pitts, Thera Kelly Brown, and 
Edward Hutchinson. Among. the 
singers who have been guest artists 
with the orchestra are Elizabeth 
Wilder, Camilla Williams, Thelma 
Robinson, Willa Mae Brown, Olivia 
Yancey, George Dobbins, Wilbur 
Marshall, Holton Hackett, Georg 
Dorsey, and Malcolm 


The Philadelphia Concert Orches 


Poindexter. 


tra receives no gifts or endowments. 
Its only funds come from the three 
supporting branches of the E. Gil 
bert Anderson Symphonic Associa- 
tion and trom the two concerts 


presented annually at Town Hall. 


Runge, George E. Wing, Van Nuys. 
and Purcell Mayer. Musicians 
Union coordination 
cludes John te Groen, Maury Paul. 


and Kelly Shugart. 


committee in 


Among the professional musicians 
to be heard during the Clinic ar 
Ratael Mendez, Buddy Baker's Sym 
phony in Reeds, Hollywood String 
Quartet, and Woodwind Quartet. 

Clinicians include Frank De Mi 
chele, Paul Toenniges, Kurt Reher. 
Harriet Payne, Robert Gross. Max 
Pottag, French horn virtuoso, will 
conduct a local double French horn 
sextet, 
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HARRY FITZGIBBON 


Pvt. Harry Fitzgibbon, drummer, 
Local 693, Huron, South Dakota, 
was killed in Korea, October 6th, 


1951. Fitzgibbon, 22, was the only 


Governor’s Foot Guard 
book, “The Art of 


is considered one of the 


Company, 
Band. His 
Drumming,” 
standard manuals of instruction. He 
leaves a son and a daughter, both 
of Hamden. 


SIGMUND ROMBERG 


Composer Sigmund 
sixty-four, died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage at his Ritz Tower hotel suite 
in New York on November 9, 1951. 
Born in Hungary, Romberg came to 
the United States in 1909. Two years 
later he published his first song, 
“Memories.” Romberg spent a great 
deal of time in Hollywood, his film 


Romberg, | 


SQ ”” "7h... 





QQ’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Fitz- ) Z 
gibbon of Wolsey. He also leaves - sien scores including “« “Girl of the Golden | Z OR AT STUDIO ZY 
a widow, the former Doris Kuehl, HUGH W. GOGGINS West,” “Up in Central Park,” and | 7 * Z 
”* Ot ei rae ate VETERANS ACCEPTED * 7% 
of Huron. Hugh W. Goggins, attorney, and adaptations of a number of his | Z Z 
_£ = : , . ; re - : of. GZ A few of the hundreds of arrangers ZB 

Eee the first treasure r of Local 610, Wis- sroadway musical hits. His wife, Y slip shin’ atti: ten Guea Y 

consin Rapids, Wisconsin, died sud- Mrs. Lillian Harris Romberg, sur- | Z Arrenger— for— G 

ZG Van Alexander Lionel Hampton ZG 





E. H. SHULTZ . : . = 
denly following a heart attack on vives. (See November, 1950, Inte; Siatsitek Koos a ees en 8 
Herb Quigley .. Andre Kostelanetz 





E. H. Shultz, charter member of May 5, 1951, at the age of sixty-three. ational Musician cover story.) : 
Local 68, Alliance, Ohio, died on ‘ ai : , erg hy oaiummmemaaae cian Say oe 
01 y salllance, 10, GC < He was the originator and leader Turk Van Lake........0000. Charlie Barnet 7 
- Buddy Weed Pou! Whiteman Z% 
Y 


- . 7 05 P "e ¢ . C . . 7 
October 7, 1951, at the age of of the Banana Band (Legion Fun 


nonanannnseaascannnnnann 
00M 


kkk Mow Available * 


. 7 
seventy-five. Shultz, who was record- Band) and conducted his own or- | (eae | : hago A 
Ba ates : ° . = On: - ‘ Z oicing the N DANCE Z 
ing secretary ol his local from 1904 chestra for a number of years. He t GUITARISTS! Z _ ORCHESTRA (150 Exumples)........ . $4.00 7 
I to 1914 and secretary from 1914 to” was graduated from the University | |} Find improvising difficult; ideas limited? 4) |Z ~— oo Sven Sana y 
t the time of his death, attended ten DoW . . ; | \PAdd to your knowledge with 60 Modern |Z i ones 
oO a IC of Wisconsin law school in 1912. if ticks, Runs. Apply to own take-off styles ] Y — 2 Modern ‘Dance Arranging 
ee, ee 93 ; ; ney f top-flight artists t bed f d-4] |Z omplete ws 
ha National Conventions from 1933 to and enjoyed a prominent practice in thee canine y suai? sadiaee ameieae. | |Z Course in Modern Counterpoint | 
Re ear ns ee 








' 1948. A graduate of Union College, Winsensin Rapids. In spite of press- i Strictly professional material. Copied guitar | 
Alliance, and a cornetist, he led ‘no orofessional activils he wee [[ choruses available. Order direct. No C.0.0's. | 
ng professional activities, he was | |f 800K 1......$1.00 BOOK 2......$1.25 J! | OTTO CESANA 
German band and an eight-piece or- always an ardent supporter of the | |} PLAY-RITE MUSIC mm 629 W. 57th St.. New York 19,N. Y. 
>} Box 267 Chicago 90, tMinels 5 sd | Plaza 5-1250 





Federation. 


chestra during his career. In a reso- 
members 


| tae eee 


lution passed by Local 68, 
assembled to mourn his loss and ex- 





press sympathy to his family. 


e . p 
i ROE D. MILLER 
Roe D. “Red” Miller, who passed 
> away in St. Louis, Missouri, October 
vr 5, 1951, at the age of eighty-one, was THE NAME 
» well-known bass player, who ie sary aa 


started his career in his early youth 
- th the Walter Main show in Penn- 
sylvania. He was born in Misha- 

, Indiana, played from coast to 

oast, and later located in St. Louis, 
where for many years he played with 
eading orchestras—-Weil’s Band at 
the World’s Fair, St. Louts Svm- 
phony Orchestra, Municipal Opera 
Orchestra—and in the leading thea- | 
ters. He was a member of Local 2, | 


3 1 
J. BURNS MOORE 


J. Burns Moore, seventy-nine, Lo- 
cal 234, Hamden, Connecticut, 
whose ability as a drummer was | 
out tanding, died suddenly at the 
"2 New Haven Hospital on November | 
Z. 1951. Moore, who coached the 
uys, riginal Hormel Girls’ WAC drum 


for many years judged from 


Louis, which bestowed upon him 


ife membership in May, 1940. 


PROOF OF 
PERFECTION 


The Armstrong flute flawlessly 
translates the entire range 
of flute literature. 


W.T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY ELKHART, INDIANA 


in ten to twenty-five annual drum con- 
vl, tests, and was for more than forty- 
five vears a drummer with the New 


Haven Symphony and the Second 
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Harpsichord Music: A Survey of 
the Virginals, Spinet and Harpsi- 
chord, by Max Kenyon; 256 pages; 
Cassell and Company, Ltd.; $4.25. 

This book is a study of the harp 
sichord, spinet, virginals and clavi 
chord, the different sorts of music 
written for them in England and 
Europe, and the people who liked 
to play this music, as well as the 
composers who wrote it. 

One would not be apt to choose 
the book as companion at a hilari 
ous house-party, but it would serve 
admirably for a quiet, year-round 
companion, to pick up when the 
mind needs settling and the heart 
quieting. It is gently conversational, 
lingers with affection over minute 
detail, and occasionally gives sur- 
prising slants on rather eye-brow 
lifting manners and customs in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 

Like the harpsichord family, this 
book is social. But because its sub- 
ject matter deals with another era, 
it takes some concentrating. It’s not 
to be skimmed over. What we like 
most about it is that it brings us 
around to the author’s (and harpsi- 
chordists’) own belief, that “art and 
life are the same thing, and if they 
are not, they had better be made so.” 


Letters of Richard Wagner, the 
Surrell Collection, edited with notes 
by John N. Burk; 665 pages; The 
Macmillan Company; $10.50. 

If I had power in the matter, I 
would certainly issue an edict com- 
pelling all geniuses to be separated 
from family and friends for at least 
three months out of every year— 
this for the reason that, genius be- 
ing what it is, they would pour out 
their letters. These of 
course would be preserved for pos- 


souls in 


terity’s delectation and _ illumina- 
tion. 

Wagner, perhaps because he was 
such a prodigious lover and friend, 


created chances to write even when 
not consumed by loneliness. His 
letters are in their way as revealing 
as his music. In this volume, con 
taining the Burrell Collection, let- 
ters inaccessible until very recently 
reveal a Wagner who is the staunch 
and faithful husband to Minna 
Planer, solicitous in litthe human 
ways for her comfort and very, very 
much in love with her. They fill 
out so completely the lineaments of 
his personality that we feel that 
what before was vouchsafed us was 
no more than a caricature. More- 
over, they right an imbalance which 
chronological sequence has foisted 
on us. 

Chronological sequence—and _ his 
second wife, Cosima. 

For, since the last nineteen years 
of Wagner’s life were linked closely 
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to Cosima, and since Cosima lived 
until 1930 devoting her whole ener- 
gies (which were considerable) to 
weighting that period, we of today 
have got an altogether top-heavy— 
in point of time—view of his genius. 
\s a matter of fact there were fifty 
long fruitful years of Wagner's life 
before the “Cosima period” in which 
this dynamic woman scarcely figured 
at all, or as little more than a name. 


Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Tristan 


und Isolde were all the work of a 
Wagner untouched by Cosima’s 
solicitude and Cosima’s iron deter- 
mination. If he required a love 
motif for creative endeavor — and 
he surely seemed to—it was sup- 
plied, in all cases but in that of the 
Tristan, by the much maligned 
Minna Planer. In fact, read these 
letters of his, and you are convinced 
here was the love of his life, the 
love which built him and strength- 
ened him and inspired him. 

Wagner devotees and Wagner 
enemies alike should become ac- 
quainted with this real Wagner, if 
for no other reason than to be able 
to get back to their war of words 
with swords sharpened and ammu- 
nition replenished. 





The Golden Age of Italian Music, 
by Grace O’Brien; 191 pages; Philo- 
sophical Library; $4.25. 

This book must taken a 
great deal of research and a great 
deal of compiling and assembling. 
It gives the ring of authenticity, and 
it covers a lot of ground, namely 
musical developments throughout 
Italy from the fifteenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries, as well as a picture 
of the general artistic conditions and 
at the Renaissance 


have 


social customs 
courts, 

All that it seems to lack is that 
glint of humor which makes the 
deadest picture come to life. De- 
scribing an era burgeoning with 
artistic creativeness, political conniv- 
ings and all-too-human passion, how 
could the author have passed up on 


that! 
a 
Ni 


Let's Meet the Ballet, by Dorothy 
Samachson; 204 pages; Henry Schu- 
man, Inc.; $4.00. 

Books that make ballet under- 
standable—the workings of it, the 
way one arrives at the finished per- 
formance—these are very few and 
far between. The more welcome 
this, which follows ballet from start 





to finish, historically, and in the 
course of a single production, so 
that the uninitiate can understand 
exactly how it has evolved. 

The work of the choreographer 
is explained with a consequent deep 
ening of one’s respect for him. The 
considerable responsibilities of cos- 
tume designer, stage designer and 
lighting experts are discussed. The 
steps in the actual training of danc- 
ers are dealt with so that one gains 
an idea of the consecration it re- 
quires. Of especial value are the 
description of the positions and the 
glossary of ballet terms. 

Interviews with Yura Lazowsky, 
Alexandra Danilova, Mme. La Meri 
and Doris Humphrey get to the 
kernel of these dancers’ philosophies. 
Miss Humphrey on the modern 
dance points up the articulateness 
of modern dancers and their solid 
thinking where their art is con- 
cerned. 

The illustrations—and there are 
hundreds of them —are of such 
calibre that the book could be sold 
solely as an example of the excel- 
lence of modern photography. 


BO 


The Thematic Process in Music, 
by Rudolph Reti; 362 pages; The 
Macmillan Company; $5.00. 

“Challenging” is the word for 
this book. Only you who want to 
get at the very heart of the creative 
process in music, look into com- 
posers’ minds, find out what hap- 
pens when you hear the instru- 
ments, should read it. However, 
if you like your musical processes 
vague and sentimental, better leave 
well enough alone. You'll have to 
hear what mental processes Bee- 
thoven went through constructing 
his Ninth, what cerebration brought 
forth Schumann’s Kinderszenen. 
You might not like this, come 
Christmas or come summer vaca- 


tion. . 
Ren 
as 


Ornamentation in J]. S. Bach's 
Organ Works, by Putnam Aldrich; 
61 pages; Coleman-Ross Company, 
Inc.; $2.00. 

Translations of poems, it is ac- 
knowledged by all, never come up 
to the originals. Yet until recently 
Bach, Purcell, Corelli and other 
great composers of their time have 
been played with modernisms at 
times quite obliterating the sense of 
the eras in which they were written. 
Until recently, we said. Of late it 
has been the consistent endeavor of 


students of music to play the old 
masters as they were meant to be 
played. This book is a distinct help 
in their accomplishing this aim. For 
the ornaments that formed an jn- 
tegral part of the musical language 
of Bach’s time—trills, turns, appog- 
giaturas, mordents—are herein dis- 
cussed with a view to their correct 
interpretation and performance. The 
ornaments are divided into 
types and are then defined, with 
(since the author writes of an age 
when improvisation was a univer- 


basic 


sally practiced art) a clear demar- 
cation of the limits within which 
the “discretion” of the performer 
may safely operate. 

The frequency with which nota- 
tional examples are interspersed in 
the text makes for both clarity and 
interest, since they may be played 
on piano or violin, while the read- 
ing progresses. 


Sao 


Your Guide to Successful Singing, 


by Eugene Gamber; 160 pages; 
Windsor Press; $3.00. 
“Singing” in this title means 


every kind of singing — operatic, 
lieder, crooner, blues—done before 
an audience or with an audience 
in mind. Singers who expect to 
become professionals have a_ path 
mapped out for them which pre- 
cludes all meandering and wayside 
loitering. Quotations by a score or 
so of eminently successful singers 
narrow the path considerably, and 
it is made even more confined by 
the author’s constant warnings 
against bad practice, bad habits and 
bad teachers. 

A more positive note is sounded 
in the chapters on the vocal instru- 
ment, with diagrams showing and 
text explaining what happens when 
you sound a tone. Yet here, too, 
there are such ominous warnings 
as “In its own ways, the human 
voice is as complex and dangerous 
a machine to handle as the super- 
sonic planet!” 

Novel material comes with the 
chapters, “For Women Only,” and 
“For Men Only,” and the one fol- 
lowing that on “The Gymnasium 
of Singing.” 

In the latter section of the volume 
the author does a curious thing: 
after all his warnings about missteps 
and misconceptions, he goes about 
—or so it appears—actually giving 
vocal lessons via print! If the reader 
has not already been forewarned 
into complete rejection of any such 
procedures, he will find this portion 
not only easy reading but surpris- 
ingly easy doing—and so far as we 
can see, not conducive to vocal 
impairment. 

At the close of the book is a chap- 
ter on singing before the micro- 


phone. —H.E.S. 
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Indiana Music 


(See Page Eight) 





The Lafayette Citizens Concert Band. 


Citizens of Latayette, Indiana 
(see article on page 8), have enjoyed 
band concerts for the past sixty-six 
years. The Latayette Citizens Con- 
cert Band pictured herewith is an 
outgrowth of the original Lafayette 
City Band which was formed in 
1885. In those days the Lafayette 
Street Car Company owned a spot 
some three or four miles north of the 
city known as Tecumseh Trail Park. 
In the interest of better business, as 
well as free entertainment and the 
music culture, this 
company, in 1897, took over the 
Sterling Electric Band. Two con- 
certs were weekly at the 
Tecumseh Trail Park, serving the 
double purpose of entertaining local 
citizenry and filling the coffers of the 
street car company. 

In 1904, the band was reorganized 
under the direction of Nick Rem- 
busch as the Lafayette Citizens Con- 


furtherance of 


given 





cert Band. Local 162 ot Lafayette 
was chartered in 1901 and, in 1904. 
the band received its first contract to 
play at Columbian Park, where the 
concerts are held today. 

The Lafayette Citizens Concert 
Band of some thirty members aver- 
ages seventeen concerts per season. 
In 1938 the Band Tax Law was 
passed in Lafayette, which provides 
funds for these concerts, in addition 
to concerts given through the aid 
of the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industry. 


The band is regarded as a means 
of furthering and continuing music 
in this community, a goal toward 
which Latayette’s school children and 
younger musicians look, in the hope 
of possible membership. As R. a 
Printy, Secretary of Local 162, puts 
it, “It is, in short, as traditional as 


The Banks of the Wabash.” 


The Purdue University Glee Club. 


The Purdue University Glee Club 
(see article on Indiana on Page 8) 
under the direction of Albert P. 
Stewart has received national and 
international recognition. Last year 
it was chosen by the Music Edu- 
cators’ Conference to represent the 
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United States in the International 
Music Festival at Llangollen, Wales. 
With this honor came the invitation 
from the State Department to serve 


as “ambassadors of good will” on a | 
Glee Club mem- 
bers assist in operetta productions. , 


tour of Germany. 





henry cincione 


b POPULAR DANCE BAND LEADER, 
3 CONDUCTOR RKO PALACE THEATRE 
| ORCHESTRA, COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Model 48 Trumpet 


Henry Cincione, trum- 
peter with many name 
bands, leader of theatre 
orchestras, and his own dance 
band, is always ready to talk 
about HOLTON Trumpets. 


He demands much of a trumpet, and can tell you why a 
HOLTON meets those demands in tone, power, flexibility and 
easy response. His latest HOLTON is the famous Model 48. 
Find out for yourself why fine musicians everywhere praise 
HOLTON Instruments. Stop at your local HOLTON dealer 
and see why — 










qWE SWING 13 7) zon! 
Frank HOLTON & Co. 


330 N. Church St. Etkhorn, Wis. 


QUALITY BAND INSTRUMENTS FOR OVER A HALF CENTURY 
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HANSEN’S 


POP «COMBOS 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS 








20 ALL-TIME HITS in each Combo Book: 
HONEYSUCKLE ROSE 

IT’S THE TALK OF THE TOWN’ 

BELL BOTTOM TROUSERS 

THE MUSIC GOES ‘ROUND AND AROUND 
CALL ME DARLING 

BELLE, BELLE, MY LIBERTY BELLE 

SOUTH SEA ISLAND MAGIC 

OUT IN THE COLD AGAIN 

UNDER A BLANKET OF BLUE 

ZIP-A-DEE DOO-DAH 


Available in Three Books: 
Bb BOOK for TRUMPET — CLARINET — TENOR SAX 


Eb BOOK for ALTO SAX — BARITONE SAX — Eb CLARINET — ALTO HORN 


* BOOK for PIANO — GUITAR — BASS — VIOLIN — ACCORDION — C MELODY 
SAX — FLUTE — OBOE — BASSOON — CELLO — TROMBONE 
®@ Each book includes Lead, 2nd, 3rd Harmony Parts and Chord Names. 
C Book also contains rhythm accompaniment. 
® Playable by all combos; arranged for sole, duet, trio or any other 
combination of lead instruments with rhythm optional. 


List Price $1 each book 
acaesuunaumammemmem At Your Dealer or Direct Se ee eee eee eee 
CHAS. H. HANSEN MUSIC CO., New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 


Enclosed find $_ ____ for POP-COMBOS in amounts indicated: 
______Bb Book —— ie ie 5 Geek 
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EAST OF THE SUN 

SWEET LEILANI 

MY TRULY, TRULY FAIR 

OL’ MAN MOSE 

PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 

TAKE IT EASY 

TILL THE END OF TIME 

I'VE GOT A FEELING I’M FALLING 
MISS YOU 

CONCENTRATIN’ (ON YOU) 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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a great 
artist... 


Vincent Abato ranks first in his field... 
the most talented and respected 
clarinetist in radio today. He says of 
his Leblancs: “the finest by far— 
mechanically, tonally and in the 
amazing perfection of the Leblanc 
scale”) Make your own comparisons 
among artist clarinets. Write 

Leblanc, Kenosha, Wis. for free 
booklet of test passages. 


LEBLANC 


Abato’s booklet “How to develop a good clarinet tone” 
may be obtained free of charge from your Leblanc dealer. 
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_ Anthony and his band will re- 


Where They Are Playing 


(Continued from page seventeen) 


turn to New York on December 
17th to open a six-week engage- 
ment at the Hotel Statler’s Cafe 
Rouge, marking their fourth en- 
gagement in three years at this 
spot. Maestro Anthony, who’s 
been setting attendance records 
throughout the country, already 
has bookings set as far ahead as 
next summer. 

Jerry Vincente, accordionist- 
vocalist, in town for engage- 
ments . . . The Evelyn Downs 
Trio, which completed a four- 
month run at the Milestone Sup- 
per Club in Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., is now booked for an in- 
definite stay at Phillip’s Vanity 
Fair in Brooklyn. The trio has 
also done several coast-to-coast 
broadcasts over WOR... Ar- 
ranger-composer Don Costa be- 
ing billed with the Jerry Jerome 
orchestra over WPIX-TV... 
The Teddy Cohen Trio has been 
playing at the Down Beat Club 
while on tour along the East 
coast. 

Vibraharpist Terry Gibbs is 
fronting his own quintet on the 
Mel Torme video show . . . Band- 
leader Elliot Lawrence has re- 
signed vocalist Danny Riccardo, 
who left the band business tem- 
porarily . . . Reuben Moulds 
opened his own recording studios 
in New York City ... Henry 
Jerome and his orchestra stay on 
at the Hotel Edison through May 
. . « Dizzy Gillespie closes at 
Birdland on December 19th and 
will be followed by Dave Bru- 
beck for a three-week engage- 
ment. ‘ 


SOUTH. Earle H. Smith, Sr., 

of the former vaude- 
ville piano act of Clark and 
Smith, is now in his second year 
at The Jug in _ Hollywood, 
Florida, with his “Red Midget 
Piano” and own comedy songs. 
Earle hails from Local 10, Chi- 
cago. He appeared with the 
Marx Brothers when they were 
in vaudeville . . . The Pat Den- 
nis Quintet opened at the Picca- 
dilly Club in Pensacola, Florida, 
last month for an unlimited en- 
gagement ... Danny Deane and 
his society orchestra are booked 
indefinitely at the Swan Room 
of the Monteleone Hotel in New 
Orleans . . . Johnny Long cur- 
rently one-niting through the 
South . . . Eddie Paisley’s Vo- 
calions, singing instrumentalists, 
go back to the Emerald Isle 
Hotel in Miami Beach, Florida, 


for the season starting December 
2ist, 1951, to April 15th, 1952. 
The four members of this unit 
double on sixteen instruments, 
and all sing. 


MIDWEST. After breaking all 

records at the Baby 
Grand Cafe in New York City, 
the Duke Garrette Combo is 
touring the Midwest through 
Cincinnati and Detroit 
Drummer Ray Poccello at Bar- 
sellino’s Supper Club in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for an indefinite stay 
. . » The Duchess and Her Men 
of Note are now appearing at 
the Tree-Top Room of the Fred- 
erick Martin Hotel, Moorhead, 
Minnesota . . . Tiny Hill doing 
one-niters through the Midwest 
. + The Leon Gonzales Trio 
opens December 4th for four 
weeks at the Alton Club in 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Lionel Hampton, playing sin- 
gle engagements in the Mid- 
west, is to be routed into the 
Paradise Theatre in Detroit for 
a one-week stand starting De- 
ceinber 28th Ivory Joe 
Hunter will be at the Frolic 
Showbar in Detroit for two 
weeks starting December 7th . . . 
Duke Ellington one-nites through 
the Midwest and goes into the 
Blue Note, Chicago, December 
21st for two weeks . . . Buddy 
Greco will be featured at the 
Yankee Inn in Akron, Ohio, for 
eight days at the end of Decem- 
ber . . . Elliot Lawrence doing 
one-niters in the East and Mid- 
west... Vaughn Monroe also 
one-nites for the month of Jan- 
uary through the Midwest... 
Muggsy Spanier plays a_ two- 
week engagement at the Club 
Silhouette in Chicago starting 
December 21st. 


WEST. Harold Bostwick, actor- 

pianist, is now appear- 
ing at the Tally-Ho in Beverly 
Hills, California ... The Red 
Rodney Quintet, featuring Bon- 
nie Wetzel on bass and vocals, 
is touring in Denver and Holly- 
wood. Phil Brown, drummer, 
has joined this quintet . . . While 
Louis Armstrong is at MGM 
studios making “Glory Alley,” 
he will also be appearing at the 
Club Oasis in Los Angeles for 
two weeks starting December 
18th. Also featured in “Glory 
Alley” with Armstrong is Jack 
Teagarden . . . Les Brown goes 
into the Hollywood Palladium 
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December 25th to try and break 
his own recent record. 


CANADA. After an appear- 

ance on Steve Allen’s 
TV show in New York, the Art 
Tatum Trio, featuring» Slam 
Stewart, plays an engagement at 
the Colonial Tavern, Toronto, 
December 17th to 26th . . . Joe 
Barbary, formerly violinist with 
Harry James, Freddy Martin, 
and Russ Morgan _ orchestras, 
commenced his third consecutive 
year as orchestra leader and 
master of ceremonies at Ruby 
Foo’s Starlite Roof in Montreal 
on December 12th. Originally 
engaged for two weeks, he is 
now booked indefinitely into the 
future, 

From Sarnia, Ontario, comes 
this news. Jack Kennedy and his 
twelve-piece orchestra are at the 
Kemirch Terrace, featuring Russ 
Mills and Dick Loucks, both 
tenor sax men. Maestro-arranger 
Kennedy performs at the Ham- 
mond organ. Russ Mills, be- 
sides playing with the Kennedy 
band, also performs with his 
own trio at private club dates 
and hotel engagements in and 
around Sarnia .. . Don Hamil- 
ton and his six-piece band play- 
ing for high school and YMCA 


dances. 


ALL OVER. Don Pietro now 

at the piano and 

solovox in the new Saratoga, 

Phoenix, Arizona... After leav- 

ing the 421 Club in Philadelphia, 

the Fat Man Robinson Quintet 

will tour through South America 

Fats Pichon now appearing 

at Duffy’s Tavern in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

The Friars Club in Los Ange- 
les recently reopened featuring 
Jack Stewmon and his Four 
Scores The Lee Roman 
Quintet, featuring John Nargi on 
vocals, has started for the second 
consecutive year at Cy’s Cafe in 
Brooklyn. ... Hot Lips Page has 
extended his stay in Europe. 

The Three Steps going into 
their fifteenth consecutive week 
at the Nicholson Tavern in 
Gloucester Heights, N. J.... 
The Oh Henry Ballroom in Chi- 
cago featuring Joe Gerken at the 
organ. This is Joe’s second year 
here. Also broadcasting over 
Station WGN ... O’Brien and 
Evans Duo open December 20th 
at the new Glen Schmidt’s Play- 
atorium in Newport, Kentucky. 

The Rivieras, who recently 
finished an engagement at the 
Parksville in Brooklyn, are cur- 
rently doing club dates in and 
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around the city ... Milton Saun- 
ders and his orchestra have. re- 
turned to the Tavern-on-the- 
Green in Central Park for the 
fourth consecutive year ... Fred 
Denise, piano, trumpet, and 
drum trio, featured at the Saw- 
dust Trail in New York indef- 
nitely . . . Al Alcaro, his electric 
violin and orchestra, booked for 
club dates in and around N. Y. C. 
for the next two months... 
Trumpeter Ronny Andrews and 
orchestra played for the F. B. I. 
annual dinner dance at the Ross 
House in Philadelphia on De- 
cember Ist . .. Beth Lee has re- 
newed her contract with the Van 
Curler Hotel in Schenectady, 
New York, where she will re- 
main throughout the winter 
season . . . Eddie Koch back at 
the Ellinor Village Country Club 
after a five-week run at the Hi 
Hat Club, Daytona Beach, Fila. 

Tommy Dorsey and his or- 
chestra left for Brazil on No- 
vember 22nd on a tour which 
takes them to Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Recife, Bahia, Cur- 
tiba, Belo Horizonte, and Porto 
Alegre. He will be the featured 
attraction at the opening of a 
new television studio of TUPI, 
the Brazil network, in Rio. A 
special envoy of Radio TUPI 
was sent to the U. S. to escort 
Dorsey and his musicians back 
to Brazil. The Brazilian govern- 
ment feels this tour is another 
way of cementing good interna- 
tional relations. 


GEORGE GREELEY 

George Greeley, thirty-one-year- 
old arranger and composer, and 
one of Hollywood’s promising 
young musicians, is responsible 
for the well-received music in the 
recently released film, “Painting 
the Clouds With Sunshine.” The 
kind of determination that he 
showed as a five-year-old. young- 
ster when he turned down a game 
of marbles with his buddies to 
stay home and practice the piano, 
léd to a scholarship at Juilliard, 
and jobs as piano’ player with 
Tommy Dorsey and Abe Lyman, 
for whom he did band arrange- 
ments. After three years in serv- 
ice he was hired by the late Mark 
Warnow to do the Borden. Radio 
Show as featured pianist and ar- 
ranger. When this terminated, 
he went to Hollywood with the 
Ted Dale Orchestra, and finally, 
into the movie business. Greeley 
has done the background scores 
for “Not Wanted” and “Jet,” and 
after signing a contract with 
Columbia Studios, worked on the 
musical score of “No Sad Songs 


for Me.” 
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Ask your dealer for 
Phitharmonia Record 
PH-103, 12’—33 1/3 


a great 
recording... 


Here is one of the most thrilling reed 
performances on record...the brilliant Ibert 
Concertino coupled with an American 
“first record” of the Glazounov 

Concerto for Saxophone. Vincent Abato’s 
handling of the difficult solo parts is 
technically flawless, artistically conceived 
in every detail. A must for every 


reed instrument player. 


— RECORDS CORP. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Smaller Ensembles — Music with a Purpose 


Philadelphia, in a recent letter to this office, 
enumerates some of the woodwind quintets 
playing in different sections of the country. The 
Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet was organized 
in 1950 by five artist members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra who desired to augment their 
musical activities in the larger ensemble by 
playing together chamber music available for 
their respective instruments. It has achieved a 
wide variety in its repertoire, ranging from the 
classic ensembles of Mozart and his contem- 
poraries through the contemporary works of 
Hindemith, Milhaud, Nielsen and Persichetti, 
in addition to familiar pieces transcribed for 
woodwind quintet. The Quintet’s membership 
is: Barnett Atkinson, flute; Mason Jones, French 
horn; John de Lancie, oboe; Anthony Gigliotti, 
clarinet, and Sol Schoenbach, bassoon. 

The Quintet has achieved a wide variety in 
its repertoire, ranging from the classic ensembles 
of Mozart and his contemporaries through the 
contemporary works of Hindemith, Milhaud, 
Nielsen and Persichetti, in addition to familiar 
pieces transcribed for woodwind quintet. 

In addition to this quintet, we call to mind 
the New York Woodwind Quintet, the Los 
Angeles Quintet, the American Quintet of the 
University of Indiana and the Symphonic Wood- 
winds of Minneapolis. 


The New Music String Quartet, which re- 
cently completed a tour, beginning in Virginia 
and progressing west to Illinois, then south to 
Dallas and home again to New York, has an 
admirable aim: to interest children in chamber 
music. Their plan is to group children around 
them in the classroom and “let spontaneity be 
the guide.” With the aid of informal discussion, 
demonstration and laughter they try to remove 
the aura of sanctity which so often surrounds the 


(Continued from page twelve) 


to pick out the line of each instrument in this 
type of music, and since the interweaving of the 
instruments can be readily noted. Each of. the 
members of the New Music String Quartet 
shows the children how his instrument is played, 
lets the child examine it, and ask any questions 
he desires to about it. The compositions the 
players select are those that are most casily 
understood on first hearing. If the children want 
to hear any work a second time, it is played 
again. Comments before and after each presenta- 


playing of string quartets. 
String quartet playing is particularly illuminat- 
ing for children, since it is comparatively easy 





New Music String Quartet: 


(Left to right) 
Broadus Erle, Matthew Raimondi, Claus Adam 
and Walter Trampler. 


coming generations. 





— 


Famed Baritone 
Sax Artist 


HARRY CARNEY 


with DUKE ELLINGTON BAND 
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tion are encouraged. 
as much say on how the program progresses as 
have the players. 
gram is reached, Messrs. Erle, Raimondi, Tramp. 
ler and Adam have become, you may be sure, 
the children’s friends. 


Holiday Music 


In short, the children have 


Before the end of any pro- 


They began their experiments with children’s 
concerts last winter in Baltimore. 
high points of their tour was Indianapolis, where 
they gave four children’s concerts as well as 
two regular concerts. 
drive home the importance of good chamber 
music in schools—music presented to and played 
by the children in such a way that it is fun. 


One of the 


Wherever they go they 


No better purpose could be conceived, since 
it is a purpose which will carry through into 


—H. E. S. 


(Continued from page sirteen) 


of the Victorian story laid in Eng- 
land in the 1890's. 

As an experimental undertaking 
for an American museum, it was un- 
doubtedly the biggest thing since the 
performance of Gertrude  Stein’s 
Four Saints in Three Acts at the 
Hartford (Connecticut) Atheneum. 
As a musical undertaking, /dert 
Herring was a triumph in the bid 
for recognition presently being, made 
by ambitious and able community 
musical organizations. —J. J. F. 


NEW MENOTTI OPERA 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new opera, 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, which 
was commissioned for television by 
the National Broadcasting Company 
two years will have its first 
performance at 9:30 P. M. Christmas 
Eve, on NBC television. The com- 
poser, who is his own librettist, will 
stage the work, according to yester- 
Samuel 


ago, 


day’s announcement by 
Chotzinoff, NBC general music di- 
rector. The opera, which is religious 
in nature, takes fifty minutes to per- 
form and, although it was written 
specially for television, can also be 
staged in a theater. 

The sets will be designed by Este- 
ban Frances, who is also the designer 
for the New York City Ballet’s cur- 
rent production of Tyl Ulenspiegel 
at the City Center. The conductor 


and the cast have not yet been 


chosen; Mr. Menotti is now looking 
for a boy soprano for the central 
role of the ten-year-old Amahl. The 
idea of the opera, on which he began 
work six months ago, came to Mr. 
Menotti when he saw a Hieronymus 
Bosch painting of the Three Kings 
visiting the Christ Child. The work, 
he says, “will be staged without any 
attempt at historical validity but 
rather with poetical anachronism, as 
if it were seen by a Dutch or Italian 
primitive.” 

According to Mr. Menotti’s sum- 
mary of his libretto, the three Kings 
on their way to Bethlehem ask for 
a night’s lodging in the hut occupied 
by Amahl and his mother, an im- 
poverished widow. Hearing that 
the gifts carried by the travelers 
are destined for a new-born child, 
Amahl’s mother 
and steals some of the gold. Caught 
in the act, she explains that she 
needs the gold for her starving son 
and is readily forgiven. The kings 
explain the significance of the new 
born child who is to receive the 
gifts, and the mother, returning the 
gold, wishes that she could add a 
gift of her own. Amahl, coming 
to her rescue, gives the kings his 
most precious possession, his wooden 
crutch, and as he does this is miracu 
lously cured of his lameness. He 
obtains his mother’s permission to 
follow the kings to Bethlehem. 
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Official Business 
COMPILED TO DATE 





—_— 


CHARTER ISSUED 
Local 582, Chatham, Ontario, Can. 


CHARTER REVOKED 


Local 430, Logan, Utah. 


CORRECTION! 


Local 802, New York, N. Y.: 
An error was made in the Novem- 
ber issue in reporting that the fol- 
lowing listed were deceased. These 
members should have been listed 
as erased: Edward M. Lisbone, 
Jack Whitehead, Harold Singer, 
Jerry Carleton, Joseph Dura, Nola 
Day, Antonio Evertez, John M. 
Greer, Philip Gordon, Carter Hen- 
derson, Jr., Nicholas J. lannone, 
Leeds, Thomas Ryan, Paul 
Robinson, Kenneth Richards, Mar- 
tha J. Sue, Ollie Shepard, Robert 
Karlin, Florence Vantella, Lacy 
Wharton, Earl R. Wells. We regret 
this error. 





Jessie 


WANTED TO LOCATE 
Ray Bradshaw, former member 
f Local 770, Hagerstown, Md. 
Victor Dickenson, trombonist with 
Jimmie MecPartland Orchestra. 
Jack Fairchild, member of Local 
02, New York, N. Y. 
Al Lucas, member of Local 802, 
New York, N. Y. 
Jacinto Chico Perez, former mem- 
er of Local 10, Chicago, Ill. 
Anyone having information as to 
he whereabouts of the above is re- 
uested to contact Leo Cluesmann, 
Secretary, A. F. of M., 220 Mt. 
Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 
Hubert Holben, also known as 
ert Young (piano) to settle estate. 
Roland Kohler, Sec- 


Vrite or wire 
tery, Local 8, A. F. of M., 1714 
‘orth 12th St., Milwaukee 5, Wis. 


Sam C. Williams, member of Lo- 


il 424, Richmond, Calif., believed 
eaded for Alaska. Kindly notify 
iv G. Vargas, Secretary, Local 
4, A. F. of M., 4 Fourteenth St., 


tichmond, Calif. 





| NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


| On numerous occasions 


| members of the Federation 
| have expressed a desire for 
some form of insignia that 
| 


could be worn in a coat lapel. 

Gold filled lapel 
with the seal of the Federa- 
tion are now available and 
may be secured at a cost of 
9) cents each by applying to 
Harry J. Steeper, Treasurer, 
A. F. of M., 220 Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 


buttons 








FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


The Eagle Bar, Newark, N. J., is 
eclared to be Forbidden Territory 
) all but members of Local 16, 
‘ewark, N. J. 


That portion of the jurisdiction 
f Local 406, Montreal, Quebec, 
‘nada, lying north of the 47th 


‘arallel to the Ontario border on 
he west side and on the east side 





@ie towns of Val 


8 far as longitude 72 including 
d’Or, Noranda, 


DECEMBER, 1951 





Amos, Malartic, Cadillac and Arnt- § 2 
field is declared to be Forbidden $ I] y, , 
Territory to all but members of 3 BEGIN N ow eee ! , 
Local 406. : : P 
a 
——— }  Gorrespondence and Private Record Instruction! 3 
REMOVED FROM $ 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY $ $ 
Town House, Stockton, Calif. $ () , 
Bowery Cafe, Philadelphia, Pa. . 3 
a 
—_——_—__— ; T , 
AGENTS ; 4 3 
1§ : > 
wea aS — = he : @ FOR ARRANGERS, COMPOSERS, INSTRUMENTALISTS: $ 
543, Baltimore, Md., provide that on “er aig =a : Be i ’ 
tent dhemaie sien ak Complete training in commercial arranging, composition. Ap 2 
not permitted to play more than | plications eliminate all Problems of vocal scoring, modern 2 
six days per week nor accept any |$ orchestration for radio, video, show and dance band. 3 
angrave > seaye av ‘ " 7 
engagement on the seventh Cay. @ FOR TEACHERS: An exact course for private, class instruc- 
the time of which conflicts with the ° ae ; . : 
hours of a steady engagement. > tion of Schillinger System—unique lessons in rhythm, harmony, : 
This law will be strictly enforced. melody, figuration, etc. Complete training arranging for any : 
——_———-— } type school, orchestra, chorus, military band. : 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO , @ Lessons are the same now used by Richard Benda* to teach 
° . ° e > 
MEMBERS $ nation’s top record, radio, show arrangers, outstanding teachers $ 
Cal Shrum, former member of |$ of N. Y. —y School System. Write at once for complete infor- 2 
Locals 47, Los Angeles, Calif., and |2 mation and sample lesson. ; 
618, Albuquerque, N. M., is posing ; $ 
as a member in good standing. He |$ + [ Ej . 4 ) 
has defaulted in payment to mem- 3 Institute of COMA MGWMECTIMG 2 
bers on engagements. : ‘ 6 
Members are warned not to ac- |% RICHARD BENDA, Director 2 
‘en « , > rare > . . ; 4 
cept any engagements from him. ; 200 West 57th Street si x New York 19, N. Y. $ 
He has a paid up card through | AGREES RI TBA OEM AS pint Haan tpi : 
December 31, 1951, in Local 618, Pd “A brilliant course for arrangers.” “Absolutely indispensable for teach- 
which was undoubtedly issued be- | ¢ Norman Leyden, Musical Director, ers.” Dr. 1. Silberman, Music Dept., | 2 
fore he was erased from Local 47. 2 R.C.A. - Victor. ) New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn. 
4 ‘ . ere errs > 
Oe P 
‘ Richard Benda* is one of the few specially trained and per- 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS 2 sonally authorized by Joseph Schillinger to teach his System. : 
2 


James L. Casura, also known 
professionally as Jimmie Leigh, is 
member of the Federa- 


un erased 
tion. Members are warned not to 
pertorm with or for him. 


OFFICERS OF NEWLY CHARTERED 
LOCALS 


Local 640, Roswell, N. M.—Presi- 
dent, M. C. Moore, 606% North 
Garden. Secretary, Nick DiPaolo, 
211 West Deming. 

Local 800, Cornwall, Ont., Can.— 
President, Moses Augi, 21-A Seventh 
St. East. Secretary, Harold L. Lee, 
21-A First St. East. 

CHANGE OF OFFICERS 

Local 16, Newark, N. J.—Secre- 
tary, Al Judge, 401 Plane St., New- 
ark 2, N. J. Phone: MArket 2-2308. 

Local 21, Columbia, S. C.—Presi- 
dent, James Burkett, 1216 Miller St. 
Phone 24201. 

Local 70, 
President 
Cohen, 415 
South 15th 

Local 132, 


Nebr.—Acting 
James 
209 


Omaha, 
and Secretary, 
Karbach Block, 
St.. Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Ithaca, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Frederick Abraham, 405 West 

Green St. Phone: 45547. 

Local 209, Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
Secretary, Hiram G. Meyer, 58 Hill 
Street. 

Local 442, Yakima, Wash.—Presi- 
dent, Don McCutcheon, 1914 South 
Second St. Secretary, William L. 
sarber, 206 East Yakima Ave. 




















MUSTEL (original rariss. CELESTAS 


Many futile attempts have been made to equal 

the superb tone quality and fine workmanship 

of Mustel (original Paris) Celestas. They are 

standard equipment in all major radio and 

TV studios. Write for free booklet today! 
Now also available — the new 
Mustel Keyboard Glockenspiel ! 

BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


“PERCUSSION SPECIALTIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 
RENTALS —REPAKRS— SPECIAL SOUND EFFECTS 


DRUM SERVICE -; 105 West 48th St., N.Y.19 





(i annoll / 








THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY !! 


AMAZING CAUFFWAN-<<>-AYPERBOLIC 





pout THE 


"Tt like your mouthpiece very much. TI personally think 
it's one of the best mouthpieces ever built. I have 
played cornet twenty years and this is the first time 
I have changed a mouthpiece and really liked it. It 
lays on the lips perfectly." 








Ralph Marsicano 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


TREAT YOURSELF TO A REVELATION 
FOR TRUMPET & CORNET 
AT BETTER MUSIC DEALERS 


"| TRY IT TODAY AND 


DESIGNED TO 
FIT THE LIP 


THE J. W. CAUFFMAN CO BOX 233 ELKHART, INDIANA 








Local 511, Spartanburg, S. C.— 
President, Ben N. Ballenger. Sec- 
retary, Fred A. Elias, 285 South 
Converse St. 

Local 694, Greenville, S. C.— 
President, Sam Arnold, 111 Park- 
wood Drive. Secretary, J. E. Bass, 


P. O. Box 2072. 

Local 722, Newport News, Va. 
(colored)—Secretary, Solomon Phil- 
lips, Jr., 22 East Armistead St., 
Phoebus, Va. 





anny 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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HARMONY | 


can be YOUR ticket 


to the 
“BIG TIME” 


Learn at HOME under expert 
instructors. Know what you're 
doing when you ad lib or take 
off. Don’t grope in the dark. 


@ FREE CATALOG AND LESSONS. 
Check courses which interest YOU! 
eee ea ee ee ee eS eS ee eee ee ee 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

28 East Jackson Bivd., Suite A-739 
Chicago 4, i. 

Cj Pian ] Normal Piano [J Violin [) Cornet 
Ctr et [] Saxophone CJ Clarinet C) Guitar 


} Mandolin [J Voice [) Ear Training and Sigh 





dias ng () Choral Conducti ng [J Public School 
Music—Adv. [[] History of Music [] Harmony 
(J Advanced Composition [) Arranging. 

ect 

y State 
Mu F xperience Age 














PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


nted TONOMETER with BE 2. 


teaching-t 


in kes th i PROF- 
id Né ROWDED field 
t SCHOOL 52nd YEAR 
APPROVED Write for free boo 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
11 Bryant Bidg., Washington 16, 


DOUBLING ACCORDION? 


“Guide to the Basses’, with Bass Indicator and 
Index Slide, is the key to the problem of 
learning the bass. A complete, practical method 
covering everything necessary for a thorough 
knowledge of the accordion basses and thair 
uses. Indispensable to all accordionists and 
teachers of the accordion. POSTPAID $2.00. 


CY BROUGHTON 
2834 Que Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. 


POPULAR PIANO 


ADVANCED or BEGINNERS couases 















i rr x 

breaks ins 

nusic chords Chord Chart, S0¢., 3 for 
$1.00. rite for free deta (Men 

f teacher.) STUART STUDIOS, 1227-F 





Morris Avenue, Union, New Jersey. 


{NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 

Mutes piano about 85%, — easily attached or 
detached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 

RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 
Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


+ | ar 
PIANO- BREAKS! 
ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra chor s of the Hit Parade tunes Hot 
breaks eer figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
Send 20 cents for latest copy, or $2 for 12 months 




















Mention if teacher 
THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio B, P. O. Box 427 Ojai, California 
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CHANGE IN ADDRESSES OF 
CONFERENCE OFFICERS 


Local 362, 
Secretary, W. 
Fourth Ave. 

Local 476, Vandergrift, 
Secretary, Leo Allera, 617 First St., 
Leechburg, Pa. Phone 42-5793. 

Local 495, Klamath Falls, Ore.— 
Secretary, Fred J. Dallas, 1035 Main 
Street. 

Local 635, 
ored )—President, 
ton, Midway, Ky. 


Huntington, W. Va.— 
Howard Gray, 3003 


Lexington, Ky. (col- 
William Hamil- 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians: 

Eddie Johnson, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
$70.00. 

Bakersfield Post 808, 
Legion, and Emanuel 
Bakersfield, Calif., $200.00. 

Blane’s Beach Club, and Paul 
Blane, Daytona Beach, Fla., $300.00. 

Sky Club, and Harry Friedlander, 
Miami, Fla., $57.50. 

Don and Jean Rich, 
$238.75. 

Dan 
$450.00. 

Art Childers (also known as Bob 
Cagney), South Bend, Ind., $275.00. 


American 
Edwards, 


Tampa, Fla., 


Habecker, Freeport, IIL, 


Dudley J. LeBlanc, New Orleans, 
La.; LeBlane Corp. of La., Lafay- 
ette, La.; LeBlanc Corp. of Md., 


Hadacol Caravan, 
no amount given. 
Bowl, and Rendez- 

Club), Gordon J. 
Sister Lakes, Mich., 


Baltimore, Md.; 
Lafayette, La., 

Rendezvous 
vous Inn (or 
“Buzz” Miller, 
$200.00. 

Top Hat Club, 
Joplin, Mo., $100.00. 

Holiday Inn, and Walter E. 
Newark, N. J., $635.00. 

Dave Klipper, Bronx, New 
$180.00, 


and Joe Mertz, 
Lewis, 


York, 


Mort Millman, New York, N. Y., 
$470.00. 

Boulevard Casino, Frank and Vic- 
tor Rotundo, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
$150.00. 

The Dellwood, Joseph Gerardi, 


owner, Purling, N. Y., $480.00. 
Atlas Attractions, and Ray Grair, 
Cleveland, Ohio, $275.00. 
Law io nce Jackson, 
Ohio, $200.00. 
Terraced Gardens, H. J. McCall, 
Springfield, Ohio, $115.00. 


Springfield, 


Al Simmons, Jr., Meadville, Pa., 
$500.00. 

Harry Pinsky, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$600.00, 

Club Forrest, Nashville, Tenn., 


no amount given. 

Skylark Club, and Wade Turner, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, $100.00. 

Club Rendezvous, and Frank De- 
Marco, owner, Denison, Texas, 
$200.00. 

Washington Social Club, and Sir- 
less Grove, Seattle, Wash., $428.70. 

Kitchener Memorial Auditorium, 
and Bob Crosby, Manager, Kitch- 
ener, Ont., Can., no amount given. 

Don Haskett (Martin York), Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Can., $70.00. 

Robert Young (whereabouts un- 
known), $600.00. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Ann Arbor. Mich., 
Clifford Paul Lynch. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Local 43—George 
Herold, Norman E. Metz, Ross E. 
Armantrout, Leo C. Karlien, Carl 
W. Impellitier. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 
garet E. McConnell, E. W. 


Local 625— 


4—Mar- 
Staebler. 


Pa.—.- 





Chicago, I1]., Local 10—George H. 
Shapiro, Louis Leone, William A. 
Lovney, Claude W. Stewart, Walter 
A. Borchardt, Oscar L. Tengblad, A. 
J. Newstrom, David Krutsch. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Dean Col- 
lins, Alva C. (Jack) Russell, Frank 
W. Smith, Charles O. Zabrosky, 


Adam Pesta, Sr., Bunn C. Suinn, 
Joseph F. Winneur. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216— 
Nathan Burns. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—W. A. 


Austin). 
Local 693—Harry 


Willis (Curly 
Huron, S. D., 
Fitzgibbon. 
Indianapolis, 
Elmer Kruse. 
Jersey City, N. J., Local 526— 
William Burt, Isaac Lefkof, William 
Zerringer. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Theodore A. Verador, 
Gumbus 
Montreal, Quebec 
406—Rene Magnant 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
C. Becker. 
New Haven, 
Wm. S. Dawless, 
Onofrio Moschello, J. 
New York, N. Y., Local 802— 
Percy Barber, John Colao, Enrico 
Forte, P. Frosni, Samuel Lee, Nicho- 
las A. Paciulli, Nathan Ciganeri, 
Otto Henneberg, August Schoen, 
Ernest Stoffregen, Stylianos Vas- 
siliou, Paul Eisler, William Flem- 
ing, Gilbert Irvis, Sr., Ralph E. Jor- 


Ind., Local 3—J. 


Local 75 
Eleanor M. 


Canada, Local 


Local 8—Fred 
Conn., Local 234— 
Joseph D’Amato, 
Burns Moore. 


dan, Isaac Lefkof, Tommy Roulette, 
Henry P. Saparo, Albert L. Vista, 
Thomas Bannon, Maurice Bern- 
hardt, Julius Spielman. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Jos. 
Winneur, Albert Kogler. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local: 30—Lloyd 


Theodore A. Ver ador. 
Calif., Local 325—Guy 


R. Metzger, 
San Diego, 
Arnwine. 
San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Robert E. Poe, Al W. Beatty. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—Henry S. Saunders. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES 

















SUSPENSIONS 
Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Robert I 
( Hopkins, John R. Hu 
Peter A Maslowski, Gee ] 
I Pr Floyd R. Rodrick 
John V. Rozmar Robert FI 
J I I Ser Gorde I 
J Vv. Simms, Louis A. S 
1, Ge R. Boucher, J 
n uke Curry, Robert D 
1 ne c. dale F n, W 





Danville, Ul., Local 90—Dick Cook, Winford 
D. Cook, W iter Cullum, . G Kenny Keel 
Carl E. Nern, James Rachels (J Raschel 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Glenn Miller 
Edw. Moffett, Norman Patenaude 

Fitchburg, "Mass., Local 173—Vincent Tiber 
Paul St. Denis, Clito Piermarini, Jot ay 
Ant M tes , 

C. Coulomb« Wi H 
bell, Fred Bordenave, F 
Anti. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Walter Beacham, 
David Jackson, John B. Harrell, Marvin’ H. 
Zindler 

Local 134—Frank Marchi- 


rd Morr 


Js amestow n, N. Bes 
Ric 





Laschmont, Mw. Y. a 38—Robert Wassman, 
August Celestin Jam -olk 

—_ Beach, € att, ‘tn al 353—Donald Bolstad, 
Gladys Phlegar, ris Street 

Louisville, ee. he al 11 “I k K. Scott. Gor- 
don Sizemore Thos. S. White, Wm. T. White 

Miami, Local 655. Jeanne Van Cott 
Baker, Jin Baldi, Aaron V. Benenson, Peter 
James Bertoli Bruce Blake, Ben Cabrera, Joe 
Candullo, Jose A. Catarineu, Luis A. Diaz, Vir- 
rinia Howard Fenton, Charles H. Foerter, John 
R. Harrington, David Jack Holt, Frank Hunter, 
Jr.. William J. Inglis, Maxine York Jones, Fran- 
cis X. Kumalae, Bernard Lee, John Manenti, 
Harold 1 Meyers, Frank Mooney, Dorothy 





Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
ireat variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 







4 
THE WORLDS FINEST 







BROS 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N 















KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply, 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results, 


(Notes 1/3 actual size) 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 








ws R. BUL Lo cK MUSIC ENGRAVER) 
4619 THIRD STREETeMcKEESPORT , PA. 











ACCOR DIONISTS 


Learn to read from piano music. Learn to 
arrange for the accordion. Study 
HARMONY in 7 Thorough heseens 


prepared especially for the Accordionist 








- 


scriptive pamphlet free. Courtesy to tea Pa 


. 218 So. Hi hland Ave. 
John Leipold (.; p ele 36, Calif. 














as 5 a 2+ 
} VOICE DEVELOPER/ 


YOUR VOICE MADE POWERFUL, STRONG, 


Impressive with Voice Developer and 
Diaphragm Exerciser. FREE Details. 


“OZ" VOICE DEVELOPER . 
Box 665 (11a) St. Louis, Missouri 


LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 

















points, color effects, swingy 19th 3 
335 East 19t 
Elmer B. Fuchs psrooklyn 26, N. 
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NEW “BIG” EDITION 
NOW AVAILABLE 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
#4 Pages. 

& A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers’, 

*& "Song Hits through the Years’. . . The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
Copy TODAY $1.00 


50c Edition Also Available 
A. RAY DE VITA 


50 Knitkerbocker Avenue. Brooklyn. N Y 









Or See Your Local Music Dealer 











By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corps 
IDEAL FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 
containing 
THE ORIGINAL 26 DRUM RUDIMENTS 
OF STRUBE 
followed by 
MARCHING TAPS - ROLL OFFS - BREAKS - 





EASY PLAYING MARCHING DRUMBEATS 
to go with standard bugle marches) - 
FANCY DRUMBEATS (for prize-winning 


corps) - EXHIBITION AND CONTEST BEATS 
(individual) - FANCY STICK BEATS - HOW 
TO FORM A DRILL MEDLEY - HOW TO 
FORM A STREET MARCHING MEDLEY. 
Long Used and Endorsed by 
Leading Instructors. 
Postpaid — cash with order — $1.00. 





GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 























LIBRARY FOR SALE 
OVER 1,500 NUMBERS 

Concert - Waltzes - Marches - Overtures 

Solos - Dt Trios - F . 
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3 
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Sa dM 
decades. : 

MRS. ROBERT B. MOORE 
1114 Arlington Road, Stockton, Calif. 


The Rockwell School of Tuning 
CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 
Fully equipped to teach all phases of piano main- 
tenance efficiently. Opportunities unlimited. Course 
practical and well planned. Ample practice pianos, 
Competent instructors. Licensed by Pennsylvania 
State Board of Vocational Education. V. A. Contract, 
Address ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF JUNING, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, for Catalog. 
MR. CLARINET PLAYER 
THE NU-MODEL—A Free, Easy Blowing, 
Big Tone Mouthpiece. It will improve your 
playing. Reasonably priced. All facings 
made. List FREE. 
WILLIAM LEWERENZ 
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Jose G. Ramirez, 
William R. 


O'Hara, 
Saul Sadur, 
Sudlow. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Tommy 
Duchesne, Chas. Gluckstern, A. G. Mackenzie, 
Karl Mosbacher, Norman Pitts, Boris Zogorodny, 
Maurice Boivin, Cyril Evans, Maurice Foucault, 
Clinton Phillips, Eduard Tozcko, Ralph Marsh, 
Paul Bernard, Roy Francis, Edward Hart, George 
Methot, Mrs. Claude Perrier, Paul Vernier, Leo 
Bissonnette, V. Chartier, Henry Hughes, Jacque- 
line LeRoy, Duke Simmons, Jules Belisle, Rene 
Lanouette, Walter Endacott, Frank Handler, Leroy 


Maximo L. Rivera, 
Schroeder, Henry T. 


V. Mason, Claude Perrier, Helene Raymond, Leo 
Champigny, Leopold Brousseau, Huguette Gos- 
selin, Lester (Pinkey) Johnson, Roger Richard, 
Hebert (Bob) Mitchell, John G. Carleton. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Edgar A. Charles, 
Clifford R. Adams, Robert K, Anderson, May 
Bakken, A. Russell Barton, Marie C. Barton, L. L. 
(Curly) Bourgeois, James O. Crittenden, George 
H. Dodds, Lawrence H. Elias, John H. Furney, 
Hugh W. Givens, Dolores Gomez, Olaf Halten, 
Keith Kennedy, Jerald C. Hanson, Arthur F, 
LaPalme, Victor C. Lessine, John W. McAuley, 
Walter H. Morgan, James M. Orr, Michael A. 
Pappone, Stanley Paskvan, Gerald §S. Pearson, 
Richard Robideau, Lowell D. Round, John L. 
Samels, Richard L. Shaffer, Richard K. Spors, 
Larry S. Scalzo, Walter L. Taylor, Josephine 
Trampush, Villas, Oscar V. Wick- 
strom. 

Mobile, 

New 
Doris 

New 


Earnest A. 


Ala., Local 407—Tony Venturini. 
Castle, Pa., Local 27—Michael Drespling, 

Drespl:ing. 
Britain, Conn., Local 440—Manuel Shi- 


m 


IANSKY. 
Peoria, Il., Local 26—Aaron C. 





Doran Barrow, Jacob A. Butsch, ¢ John 
Byland, C. L. Cook 3rd, Jack E, | le Gerald 
E. Hootman, Oliver G. Mahrt, Ronald Mathis 
Jr., Robert M. Miner, Wm. H. Pierce, Kenneth 


W. Taylor, Clarence O. Turner, John Fred White. 
Plymouth, Mass., Local 281—Harrison L. Longhi, 
Richard F. DeStefano 


Pittsburgh, Local 


Pa.. 60—Francis Annis, 
Dolores Bor Ralph Davis, Louis DeFonso, 
Arthur A. DiLucente, Raymond Epstein, Larry 
N. George, Wm. B. Glenn, Wm. C. Hamilton, 
conard Hendry, Harry Allen Albert 


I Hood, Jr 
J n McKelvey, Jas. 
Her f . Elinore M. Ritts, 
Solomon Roscow, Je Spavelko, Jr., Wm. D. 
S 
I 








tewart, Robt. J. Thompson, 


Edw. D. Trombetta, 
dw. M. Wadman. 
Portland, Me., Local 344—Robert Melcher. 
Richmond, Calif., Local 424—Sam Williams. 


San Francisco, Calif., Local 669—Howard Lig- 


ins, John Ingram. 





Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Warren O. 
Dwight, Richard Longale, Lyle D. June, Barbara 
Vallencour, Robert Bennett, Wm. F. Kinne, Paul 
Rosen, Freddie Valencour, Geo. H. Vincent, Ber- 
nard Burke. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Flmer Johnson, 
Mario Proia, Edwin B. Perry, Walter A. Ander- 
son, James H. Burgoyne, Francis X. Concordia, 
Antonio Gareri, L. Firmin Ladd, Paul Mandella, 
Robert P. Mattus, William J. Miller, Jr., Edward 
H. Murphy, Roy B. Sharron, Harry Stanton, 
Morgan P. Sorrell. 

EXPULSIONS 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—James Fredrickson, 
James Greenlund, Betty Lou Hartley. 

Belleville, ll., Local 29—Joseph P. Petri, 
Michael W. Fieser. 

Columbus, Ohio, Local 103—Roderick Bang, 
Jack Flynn, Alfred Foster, John Gabriel, Robert 
F. Kloss, Lester Moore, Glen Roberts, Jimmie 
Shaw. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Robert Ford Lewis, 
Stanley R. (Stan) Halverson, Frank A. Bradford. 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Local 180—Valmor Le 
beau, Conn Cole, Neville Clements, A. Wilson, 
Duke McGuirl. 

ERASURES 


Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Mary Adler, Rudolph 


Balog, Robert Cherne, Stanley Elterman (Ellery), 
Mardelle Fuller, Fred Heikell, Olivia (Ginger) 
Jones, Joseph C. Kover, Steve J. Kuntz, Joseph 
S. Lime, Bill Lockman, Albert Naglitch. John 
H. Nebe, Jr., Elwood B. Palmer. Joe Paluck, 


Fdward P. Peintowski, Paul E. Province (Gene 





Paul), Edward Robinson, Laszlo Roosz, Norman 
F. Stalver, Myron G. Stern, Frank J. Swegel 
(Shelley Roger), Simmons Thomas, Billy Thom- 
son, Donald G. Wheeler, Carl Winch, Frances 
Wolfe. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Marguerite M. 
Searle. 

Honolulu, T. H., Local 677—Charles Abing, 
Ernest Ah Yat, Frank Cockett, Wm. de Mello, 
Ceo. Fernandez, Idelfonso Fernandez, Joseph 
Kanae, Franklin Keaweamahi, Sam Loo, Walter 
Ng, David Kokipala, John Santiago, Geo. Sepul- 
vida, Frank Valley. 

Hazleton, Pa., Local 139—Alfred Mancuso. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Harvey Crawford, 
Robert J. Goebert, Arvil Howard, John R. Hud- 
gens, Kenneth Starkweather, Merle M. Tydings, 
Shirley Ann Bailey, Gazel Baker, Chas. (Mack) 
Carter, Bobby S. Caudle, Harold Lee Chalker, 
Howard Lee Combs, Robt. Larry Crawford, 
Claude Denny, Roy L. Dunkle, Robt. C. Frazier, 


Herman H. Jones, Walter J. Jones, Allen Massey, 
Eldon Morris, Dorothy Raugh Combs, Bert Shoe- 
make, Gordon E. Thompson, Max Tiff. 

Marinette, Wis.-Menominee, Mich., Local 39— 
Allen Bentley, Arthur Delorme, Ivan Johnson 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Martin D. Dixon, 
Tames P. Olson, David Gorz, Thomas P. Brett, 
Matty Cortese, David Kuttner, 


New Haven, Conn., Local 234—Hugh S. Clark, 


Paul Davis, Worthington L. Hills, Oliver 5S, 
Johnston, Richard A. Landino, Bernard Lubitz, 
Laiton Weed, Donald R. Weisman (Don 


Wyman). 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—John D. Bona- 
Frank Culley, Jerry Mayborn, Roger Ra- 
mirez, Ester Bernard, John Degaitas, Antonio 
Evertez, Benj. Jackson, Walter Roll.ns, George 
N. Stratis, Philip G. Daniels, Jr., Stanley Getz, 
Reginald Goodlett, Ned Harvey, La Veva John- 
son, Rhea Klein, Samuel Light, Sy Oliver, Tina 
Prescott, Ganzyetter Thompson, Artum Tatum, 
Nelson T. Cannon, James E. Raney, Nat Shapiro, 
John T. Barnes, Roy Barbey, Walter D. Caldon, 
Joe A. Di Prima, Zoltan Fekete, Stanley Gold- 
berg, Horatio M. Iles, Gregory Melascaglia, Louis 
Metcalf, Ernestine May, John J. Norris, Moses 
S. Samuel, Joseph Arbeit, Otto Beiner, Wallace 
Cirillo, Herbert Heitmuller, Charles H. Jackson, 
Wilbert Kirk, Frank P. Liuzzi, Paul Levine, 
Margie Perrone, Anthony Pulcino, Milton Ray- 
nor, Kathleen O. Scranton, Maria T. Vazquez, 
Alexander Stavrache, Jr., Earl Summerall, John 
Sommo, Wm. H. Lynch, Abdul Salaam, Gladstone 
A. Thomas, Walter Williams. 


fredo, 


Provo, Utah, Local 272—John Lamar Hutch- 
ings, Lynn Olsen, Geo. C. Puckett, Sam Salazar, 
Richard Stott. 


Phoenix, Ariz., Local 586—James Aiken, John 
Dale Anzulovich, L. R. Barber, H. J. Bourland, 
Al Keklovich, John Diehl, Ernest Fimbres, B. W. 
Franhouser, John Hubbell, George Macias. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Walter A. Glaent- 
z7er. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Robert G. Bach, 
Bruce B. Beach, Floyd A. Gazeau, Don Etter, 
Lucio L. Cimbalo, Louis De Rose, Daniel F. 
Groth, Jr., Jane Hollister, David Lawson, Homer 
Marple, Albert McConnell, Thomas F. MeNall, 
Don S. Peoples, Charles E. Pleacher, Samuel 
Richards, Michael Russo, John Salatino, Alfred 
Thew, Cosmo Tribunella, Theodore Scarpino. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Chester L. Chris- 
topher. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Geo. R. Bowden, 


Jr., Julia Crist, Aaron Cross, Ruben Goldstone, 
Roy Hardaker, Dave Harriman, Paul Nielsen, Nor- 
man O'Reilly, Pete Paluso, George Pilcher, Phil 
Simpson, Robert H. Speth, Robert W. Tracy, 
Wolford O. Wootan. 


San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—June Letsom, 
Alan) Dewart, Jos. A. Quesenberry, Wm. H. 
Mountford. 


San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Robert (Bob) 
Dickey, Marie Allan, Larry Bullard, Robert 
Everett, Joe Alves, Jr., Jerry Finch, Wilfred 
Goodwin, W. L. Higgins, Charles Killpack, Car 
men Luciano, Bill Lyons, Francis Perroset, Dick 
Roberts, Fred Toppi. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Weldon Crea- 


Leonard Tigard. 
161—Ronald W. 


Eluh Goldstein, Bob Starr, 


D. C., Local 


mer, 
Washington, 


Dowling. 





News Nuggets 


The world premiere of Jan 
Meyerowitz’s opera, Eastward in 
Eden, took place on November 16th 
at the Wayne University Theater in 
Detroit. This four-act opera on the 
life of Emily Dickinson is based on 
the play by Dorothy Gardner. 


Mitchell Miller, oboist, and Mau-- 
rice Wilk, violinist, were the soloists 
in Bach’s Double Concerto for Oboe 
and Violin which was performed by 
the Saidenberg Little Symphony, 
with Daniel Saidenberg conducting, 
on Sunday evening, December 2nd, 
in the Kaufmann Auditorium of 
the YM and YWHA, in New York 
City. The program—the second in 
a series of five—also contained 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 
1, 2 and 6, with John Wummer as 
flutist, Fernando Valenti at the 
harpsichord, and Weldon Wilbur 
playing French horn. 


Clifford Richter, now conducting 
and teaching in New Orleans, is to 
conduct on December 11th the first 
concert in the series being given 
by the American Bach Society at 
Town Hall in New York. Mr. 
Richter takes the place of Martin 

(Continued on page forty-one) 
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S REEDCARD REED 
TRY THE con DiTIONER 
MAKES REEDS LAST LONGER 
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INSTRUMENT REPAIRING 


Make old instruments look and play like new! 
PROMPT DELIVERY — 
REASONABLE PRICES 
ALL WORK 
GUARANTEED 


Send instruments now 
or write for prices. 


ACCESSORY & SERVICE DIVISION 
C. G. CONN, LTD. 
DEPT. 1224, ELKHART, INDIANA 








ALL DRUMMERS READ 


“ULANOTES” 


News of Drums and Drummers. 


Ideas for Study—Photos. 
12 Full Issues. 


$3.00 Yearly Subscription 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


SAM ULANO 


1739 BOSTON ROAD, BRONX 60, N. Y. 


PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 


























COMBO MAMBOS 


Five MAMBOS typically arranged for Trumpet, 
Tenor, Piano, Bass and Drums. Perfect for 
the small combo that wants to play the real beat. 
Easy to read and play and no vocalist required. 
EXTRAI! 10 Typical Latin Drum beats 
++ including Right-Hand Cowbell 
Technique and Left-Hand Off-Beats. 
ALL FOR $5.00. Send remittance to: 
Rey Mambo, 1524 Alton Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 








CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills 
gD, TON 763 

Hollywood 
Ainsworth-Box Agency 2512 
Artists Corp. of America ... we $244 
Dempster, ADD .........cccccc0000 a tee 
STIL: JI ia <inssciianiesesnndinaiaancidnaiiienneinandnenes 3977 
Federal Artists Corp. 5091 
Cg I S, « 3557 
Herring, Will .....ccccccccsccsss .. 3302 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency . TA 
Montague, Percival S. ...... . 1922 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. . a oa 
Skeels, Lloyd L . 2010 


Los Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency .. 
Bozung, Jack 
Daniels, James J. ... 













Gustafson, Ted, Agency ............ 1565 
NE ya . 4474 
McDaniels, R. P. ... . 1790 
Pollard, Othe Be. ..ccccccccsccsssces .. 3463 
Roberts, Harold William . . 1905 
DS yxy 5153 
Strauss Theatrical Production 1438 
Young, Nate 77 
San Diego 
Willis & HICKMAN ........ccccccceccesscceseessees 3919 
San Jose 


. 5895 


Fuller, Frank H. -_ 
. 1020 


Hamilton, Jack 
COLORADO 


Denver 
Bema: WOR cccecearcscenssscecseseseccscscssesees 139 








Grand Junction 
I SS EE 1857 





Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 


McCormack and Barry 
Rex Orchestra Service 

















Bristol 
a 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
Doolittle, Don .... 5 
McClusky, Thorp 718 

New England E ntertainment 
INGE cnnrecesesssnnsscsnssemneemmnanncannenseenneen . 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
IE CUDA, cccentsemninsetcesenenninennnens . 4193 
Manchester 
Broderick, Russell ............cccscccssessees 4641 
Stratford 
iy 1161 
Waterbury 
Deer wien, Wi ams J. ccccccccccscsssscccccscescee 90 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, Inc. 339 
LaMarre, Jules. .............0c00s000 2 
Mayhew, Aubrey L 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. Hy ..cccccccccsceccesseeenees 4103 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, Ime. ..............c000 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ..........0+ 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions ..........cccccce 1831 
Mason, Li€C .......ccccccessseees f 





Steele Arrington, Inc. 


Miami Beach 


Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 
Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ......... 3134 
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St. Petersburg 




















Be, Tes, Ti: cxccenvrcctittialtsinaninnnsannsstsais 2691 
West Paim Beach 
Beale, La wWtesd WW. ccccececceccscceccscecccsoscis 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick AttractiOnss ............ccccccccccececs 4842 
Joe Minnick 
Neely, J. W., Jr. 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
Stocker, Ted ....... 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
Janas, Peter 3240 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau. .........ccccccsseee 468 
Donaldson, Bill 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, Inc. ........ 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ........... . 





Ray, Ken, and Associates 
Vagabond, Charles 














Effingham 
Greuel, E. A. 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ......sorssssees 1411 
Kankakee 
Devlyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, ASCNCY .....cccecrcceeeee 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave . 214 
Springfield 





Costa, Joseph A. 


INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil ArtistS Buea. .......ccccccccceesees 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 
Indianapolis 
PaCS Time imae GOR. cnccccsnsecsscsssassssenseses 75 
Ferguson Bros. AB@nY ....cccccccscceeeees 3158 
Greater United Amusement 
a 
Powell, William C. (Bill) ................ 4150 
Hammond 


Stern's Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern 











Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service ............000 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky ...........cccccscssseoses 4554 
South Bend 
eR ee 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend 2263 
1OWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint L.. .........cccccsccsssssee 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
IID cetncieciinicinatctanciaiinniiinmesiun 863 
Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit .............ccccssssesssees 3078 
Red Oak 
Lee Cox Enterprises .......ccssscssssseees 955 


Webster City 


D. A. - 1290 


Beightol, 






















Bonsall, 1559 
Contine ntal Attractions sean 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
GeO O, TOD ccncscenscessneencesesneccnsemnvesscssess 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ............ 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickcera, Jim mle ....00000....0cc-cccccssssoscceseee 2611 
Shreveport 
TOMPKINS, Jasper ...........0.-cccccssscreccesees 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 

New England Entertainment 
BIB OIAD cccsccsccccecesnesssesesenscnen 1588 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
SS ee 61 

Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 
I. <Ainminninnennticnendsinanadinna 278 
Forty Club, Inc. . 1173 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 


Baker, Robert R. 
Brudnick, Louis J. 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 

Gertrude Lagoulis 



















Jenkins, Gordon ....... 
Leonard, Lou, Thea 
Enterprises 31 
Shepherd, Buddy 2456 
Smith, Robert A. .... woe 5772 
Sullivan, J. A., Attractic “hapani 150 
Sullivan, J. J., Theatrical 
Enterprises 4149 
Brookline 
Sidney Schlager 5118 
Hatfield 





Newcomb, Emily L. 


Holyoke 


Cahill, Robert J. 
Donahue, Charles B. .......... 


New Bedford 












Parmont Booking Office .........cc0s00 3495 
Pittsfield 
Marcella, N. . 307 
Bannick, Paul 5944 
Salem 
LeMPicim, GeOrge J. cccreccococeccscscsecesosssesese 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman : 
Hillman, Bill - coco O008 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
Sener TOON cccncepsssnnssccecscsennsesccsnesesenes 












Benner, William RR. 0.0... cccccccceseeseeeeee 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. 23 
Gladstone 
Wamter, TRORORE BD. ccceascessncsesscccccscesccscece 648 
Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 
Jackson 
BROMCM, TRORGTC Te. cccccccccccccccccccccschecsscee 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
BGTIGIIND  ccerssnnncsnestcotnnersarsesnstnsceneosvene 2500 
Pontiac 
| Ee Se 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. 2.0... 267 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Creative Talent Service, 
BIO Ute  ncccccccccsscccsscccscecccesccoscccvesss 4024 
St. Paul 
Chem, TORY cccceccccsesccccescensssscessvesssese 4406 
Conlon, Thomas J. 4356 
EEE 3196 
taynell’s ‘Attractions .. 2022 
Vilendrer, Lawrence  enceiseceinesna? 4357 


Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 





L. Porter Jung 626 
Kramer Music Service ........ccccccccceoess 356 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. G. woe 2916 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service ......ce 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............ 1735 


Kansas City 
Came, Bim. TW Fhe. cenccccasnicccnccscitcsoces 
Municipal Booking Agency t 
Southland Orchestra Service 
Stevens, V. Thompson as F 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange ...... 636 







North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 











0 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ........ 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service .................. 925 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service ......ccccccccoes 2 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... 5420 
Lincoin 
Central Booking Service ........... 1054 
Omaha 
Amusement Service .. . 229 
George, Gabriel ........... 5126 
Tri-States Entertainme 5124 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 


RE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 


Knickerbocker Agency, 
Edw. F. Fitzgerald .........ccccccocccccose 2574 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 



















Hagerman, Ray 2434 
Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Williamatos, Jim Mie .......ccccccccceseesseee 1949 
Belleville 
Matt, John 5483 
Jersey City 
Daniels, HOWard Ji. .....ccccccccccccccsssscceee 4031 
Newark 
Mam@ale, Pramle cecccccccescesscccccsscccsesesooes 4526 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions 2816 
Snyder, Robert William 2191 
Auburn 
Bobet, Cus ccccccescssccssscnsscosccsssessscssccsse 502 
Buffalo 
PS 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ......... 830 
Farrell, Ray J., Amusement = 
Service 2275 
Gibson, M. Marshall 238 
King, George, Product 1657 
Smith, Carlyle ‘“‘Tick” 549 
Smith, Egbert G. 524 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service .......cceee 1539 
Lindenhurst 
Weds, Wrame W.. cccsnecctecsensicerasetsseinns eesons 1815 
New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas .....cccccccccccssccccccccseeseees 2945 
New York City 
Alexander, MOrley ......c..ccccccccccsccccsseee B. 


Allen Artists Bureau 

Foch P. Allen : 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. » 311 
Amusement Corp. of America... 
Baldwin, C. Paul ...cccc.cccccccoscscese 








Berney, Paul L., Productions 3009 
grown, Harry .. 2635 
Bryson, Arthur .......... . 3507 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 








Manu 
Askin 
Hixor 


Jewel 
(Da 


Wilde 
Gunes 
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356 
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4031 
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Campbell, Norman E 2844 
Chartrand, Wayne paachuaioe 15350 
RMTOO, TRGM  ccssecersecscessecse NT 
Continental Amusements ies 
Cooper, Ralph , 5223 
eet. “TEMES ceentsccietessensmmesnrcicnszesenminnes 217 
Cubamerica Musi S40 
Curran, Tommy. ........... ‘ 125 
Currie, Robert W. .............. _ 2595 
Dauscha, Billie : 2082 
Dower, Roy L., Agency 3511 
Durand & Later ........ 425 
Edson, Robert EL, Ine. HHT 
Evans & Lee. staaisaisaiile 1So6 
F k, Jack, A 5608 
Fli ll Einterpr " 
ff eee Babe 
Howard ) 
1 Artists ’ 
rey, George : 
hagen, Wil { 4 
irlem Musical rp ] a) 
i GUE scictnodniscnin ‘ 114 
1, Iu, Radio Preduction piney 
Johuson, Don ane i. 
king, Gene, Theatrical Ageacy 444 
La Fontaine, Leo ............ ; . 36 
Lila Theatrical Enterpris: 228% 
Lipskin, Jerry _......... , , bt 
L em, J. AMM secon 7 NI 
Meliae, Teddy ....... ber JST 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises 1544 
National Ientertainment Ser 
Nat of Amer t $322 
il stianeeel 293 
wy 














Re ers Max 
Ro i ED secseicenin 
Scanlon, Matt 455 
Silvan Entertainnie 17:4 
Singer, John 25 
ilen Corpora 3 
liarry Weiss m 
Times Square é t] I rea st 
Pret, BOD ..cccceseccceee ahd sosesecce 42842 
United Artists Management .... . 4198 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 146% 
I, MINI, Seiesnnankisicnaadstenainesinsnnsccnutés WER 
White, Lew, The 
EE NONI idecticcicsuntiiceisnicncasennioncaonnis 1526 
Rochester 
Bar Le $24 
Utica 
Niles, Bemjamit Bi. ......ccccccosccccsssssssese 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Pitmon, Earl . iideildsteinahidiiag we 1759 
Tr. D. Kemp (Southern Attrac- 
tions, c.) 1257 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMUSEMENL COL  ecccccccccceee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
IS. “Th: ‘hc... <caceenoasenssonmncaplannennchainiaeaas $214 
Cambridge 
Emery, W I , dialectical 164 
Celina 
Martin, Harold L vinnie Bae 
Cincinnati 
Anderson, Albert 3 : oo 2996 
‘arpenter, Richard hahiiewns 63 
Rainey, Lee . ooo . OS 
Sive and Acomb SUL 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. Ageney hictabe . 3966 
Columbus 
I <I a th 
Dayton 
Hixon Paul 2 
Elyria 
Jewell \ \ 
CDaNCO THEAtre, TNC.) cccecicscscccceccese 4766 
Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted ‘ ialdnaiaainal. ae 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B sciaamaaiandes 4 ¥) 
Steubenville 
Di Palma, Charles ‘ aS 
Toledo 
Joseph A. Tripodi 
ientertainment Bureau . . 400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
I TAN Is. cadstaceniieinastaniiaanidaen 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
ONE TI ~ ecasscateccatcsricarmssiceitenn 511 
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Carbondale 
Battie, MALY «0c heeouiion oe 


East McKeesport 


tavella, Peter J. ........ saotasestbcssbedains:: SUT 


Hokendauqua 


Zerosh, John 1237 
Jeannette 

Cruciana, Frank L eed ssoiess. BED 
Lancaster 

itmiir Gil S 
Lebanon 

Ar att 
McKeesport 
Newcastle 

\. Natale (Natale Theat- 
Agency) . whos ‘ 942 


Philaceiphia 

Berle, Bernard ih saheciln a0 
‘oopersmith ; 
Creative Entertainment 
DTCC, TROCBR cccscsscressnirs: ‘ 
al Gould Theatrical Agency 
ammer, Godfrey — 
iNeeley'’s Theatrical Agency 
McDonald, Chris .......... 
ee ee ee 
Muller, Georwe W. ........ : 
National Theatrical Agency .......... 36 
Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia ° 
ries, Sam Iintertainment 


Lb ireau . 











NIT: iiccscconeccsninsessetcsinssuna aneiihe 3558 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau . 4448 
United Orchestra Service ....... 720 
Zeeman, Barney ... aeennidebenned . Sob 

Pittsburgh 
Ellis Amusement Co. . . 480 
Golden, Emanuel J. ... , ve 2208 
Fiatiain, FPRUE scccssessonevs : es 1997 
PEO PCERE TOO CORE. icccsctpenecessetcnessicves 





Orehestra Service Bureau, Ine. 
Reisker & Reight 





Shenandoah 





ETE DR a NMI soci cans cecesrtcensactntasnbatlicsecichs 375 
Waynesburg 
Triangle Amusement Co. .......ccceeee 1427 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Justynski, Vincent  ....ccccccccccccccsssscosces 2445 
Providence 
Bowen, Rexgie . 2179 
Winkler, Neville . ssuasenascobstiaunindais 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, JP. .......ccccs0 2979 
Charleston 
Polly CGPGtIRE CG. ccccccssccsnscenccsccesinese 15 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Florio, Win. Fu. Fi. ccccccsvscssarssessscenssese 4053 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
DP. FR. BB. JQCHMOM ccciccccenscccsssesessssness 5115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Bartlett, CRAPICR  .ccccccsccoscccsccccscsscsosese 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
| 
Dallas 
Portis, Cal Penne ore $245 
Southwestern Amusement Service 285 
Watson, S. L eccese BONE 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions ... 1144 
Houston 
Orchestra Service of America ...... 151 
Kingsville 
Cole, 1 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe $38 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast Agency ? 3104 


Intermountain Theatrical 
Exchange 





Schultz Booking Agency ..... 


VERMONT 


Barre 
1907 


Freeland, John 





VIRGINIA 


Richmond 


Hicks, Roy M. . 2399 











Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 

Ratio Artiote Ber vies scccscsccccesssssccssass 1480 

WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen 

Thornton, L. T. 377 
Bellingham 

l’ortiss, George 236 





Field, Scot 





Harvison, 
Thomas, 
Wheeler, 
Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 

LDA EG. ccciaenintdlntccnebcsiantteccadasiaiin 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Peparares, Ta... .. .cissssssstsccimincandsieedeninente 4592 


Kingwood 


Hartinan, Harland, Attractions ... 478 





Martinsburg 

Miller, George K., Jr. ... 1129 
Parkersburg 

Lavwrtiner,, Tuamme Ti. ccnsscssncccstcsnsnicnussins 3755 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 

Bherwrdeisndl, Tas. Tai cissnssssssncscstesesseresiemssion 1187 





Milwaukee 


Bethia, Nick Williams. ............ccssssc. S914 
Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. ..ccccccscce 601 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 507 


Tomahawk 
MeClernon Amusement Co. ............ 276 


Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart ...... 3039 


CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
PRM MNER., AB, Bh. seccsccsasienssncicintncrunideanaion 4090 


Ottawa, Ontario 


COPPA. TO Tiss. cniccstcssuscesceusiancdicn 4569 
Edmonton, Alberta 
MeWenzie, Blake 
CPANEL COTICOEEED cccisisssorscacssarnreserics 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, AGMeney .......0ccccccccccsscses 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
WEmsRTeG “TUPIFUEE .ccseccccccosccscscsiesse 4013 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises .........ccccceeee DD40 


L. Giaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 


News Nuggets 
Continued from page thirty-nine) 
who has resigned _be- 
cause of other commitments, after 
conducting the American Bach So- 
ciety’s concerts for the past two sea- 
sons; he remains, however, as a mem- 

ber of their board of directors. 

Clifford Richter was organizer and 
conductor for two years of the Bach 
Festival at Woodstock, New York. 
He has also frequently conducted 
Bach performances on the major 
networks. 


Bernstein, 








On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives to- 
day ...in factorics and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land... showing pec- 
ple what they can do to pro- 
tect themselves and their fam- 
ilies against death from cancer. 
For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 





Four operas in English will figure 
in the repertory of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company during the current 
season. The Howard Dietz-Gar- 
son Kanin version of Fledermaus 
proved so successful last season— 
selling out nineteen performances 
and launching a national company 
on the road—that the management 
has decided to follow up with more 
ventures in English. 

The next opera in English, to be 
presented late in December, is Mo- 
zart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, which has 
not had a Metropolitan production 
since the 1927-28 season. A new 
translation has been commissioned 
from Ruth and Thomas Martin; 
who performed a similar service for 
the Metropolitan’s “Magic Flute,” 
and the opera will be staged by Al- 
fred Lunt, the well-known American 
actor. Musical direction will be by 
Fritz Stiedry, with scenery and cos- 
tumes by Rolf Gerard. 

Puccini’s one-act comedy, Gianni 
Schicchi, in a new translation by 
Herbert Grossman and Charles Pola- 
check, will be the season’s third opera 
in EngJish; due in mid-January. This 
version is the same used in the NBC 
telecast last Spring; directed by Hans 
Busch, who will be the stage direc- 
tor for the Metropolitan production. 
Alcestis, to be produced later in the 
season, has been written especially 
by John Gutman of the Opera’s ad- 
ministrative staff. Mr. Gutman pre- 


(Continued on page forty-seven) 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of ie Aunations Federation of Musicians 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Umbach, Bob 

DOTHAN: 
Smith, Mose 
FLORENCE: 
Valentine, Leroy 
MOBILE: 

Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, Owner and Pro- 
ducer 

Moore, R. E., Jr. 

Williams, Harriel 

MONTGOMERY: 

Caswell, Ned, Little Harlem 
Club 

Montgomery, W. T. 

Perdue, Frank 

PHENIX CITY: 

Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 

Perry T. Hatcher, Owner. 


PHENIX: 
241 Club, and H. L. Freeman 
ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 


Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

Gaddis, Joe 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B. 


Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 
TUCSON: 

Griffin, Manly 

Mitchell, Jimmy 

Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, Owner “345 


Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 
BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. 


HOT SPRINGS 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 


Thomas J. 


Smith, Dewey 
LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 


Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
ducer 
Stewart, J. H. 
Weeks, S. C. 
McGEHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. F Robertson 


Rodeo, Inc. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 
Cotton Club, and Johnny 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners 
PINE BLUFF: 
Arkansas State College 
Johnson, Fddie 
Lowery, Rev. J. R 
Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. 


Smith, Operator (Jackson 
Miss.) 
Scou, Charles FE 
TEXARKANA: 
Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 


Ketchum, Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 

American Legion Hut, and 
Howard Daniel Smith Post 
4457 VFW, and R. D. Bur- 
row, Commander 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
BAKERSFIELD: 
Bakersfield Post 
Legion, and 
wards ’ 
Conway, Stewart 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edward T., 
Grove Ballroom 
BERKELEY: 
Jones, Charles 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
Bert Gervis Agency 
Mestusis, Paris 
Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 
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808, American 
Emanuel Ed- 


Palm 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and 
Operator 
COMPTON: 


Vi-Lo Records 
COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
DUNSMUIR: 
Corral, and J. B. McGowan 
EL CERRITO: 
Johnson, Lloyd 
FONTANA: 
Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- 


derson, Employer 
FRESNO: 
Valley Amusement Association, 
ind Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 


GARVEY: 


Rich Art Records, Inc 
HOLLYWOOD: 

Alison, David 

Babb, Kroger 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
nerson 

Bonanova, Fortunio 

California Productions, and Ed 
ward Kovacs 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Enc Productions, Inc. 





Artists Corp 
Jay, and Artists Personal 





Fishman, Edward I. 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
L. Krauss 

King, William H 

Kol Clarence 


Morros, Boris 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 


Six Bros. Circus, and George 
Mc all 

Star Dust Revue, John K. 
Standley 

Universal Light Opera, Co., and 
Association 

Western Recording Co., and 


Douglas Venable 


LAKE ARROWHEAD, 


TWIN PEAKS: 


Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer 
LONG BEACH: 
Admiral McCain Ship, V.F.W. 
Post 4851, George Harvey, 
Commander, James Peacock, 


Manager 
Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 
Club Moderne, and W. C, Jar- 
rett 
Crystalette Music Co., Inc., 
Cc. W. Coleman 
Dreamland Ballroom and Cater- 
er’s Cafe, Tod Faulkner (Kid 


and 


Mexico) Owner 

Jack Lasley's Cafe, and Jack 
Lasley 

Long Beach Exposition, and D 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
Assistant Director, May Fi- 


lippo, Sec., Nick Biola, Grand- 


stand Show Director, Evalyn 
Rinehart, Ass't. Office Megr., 
Charles D. Spangler, Public 


Relations and Publicity Dept., 
George W. Bradley Advance 
Ticket Director 

McDougall, Owen 


Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 
room 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 


Silver Screen, Inc. 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Berg, Harry, of the 
Hotel 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce 


Monarch 


Drew, Andre 

Edwards, James (of James 
Edwards Productions), and 
Jean Matthais, road manager 

Halfont, Nate 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 


Mosby, Esvan 


Paul Mirabel, 


O'Day, Anita 

Preston, Joey 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 

Fuller, Frank 


MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 
Owner 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby, 


Employer 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
Trader Horn’s, Fred Horn 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club, 
Moran 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 
Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, T« 
House 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 


and Robert 


ym, Owner Town 


Club 

Colonial House, and Wilbur P. 
Davis, Manager 

Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
Manager 

Hall, Donald H. 

PERRIS: 

McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse 

Follies of 1946 


PITTSBURG: 
Argentina Club, William Lewis, 
Owner 
SACRAMENTO: 

Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 
Leingang, 
O'Connor, 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cotton Club, Benny 
Otis Wimberly 


George 
Grace 


Curry and 


Hutton, Jim 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Operator Play- 
land 

Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 


(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Brown, Willie H. 
Blue Angel 
Cafe Society Uptown, and Vin- 
cent Oronato 
The Civic Light Opera Com 
mittee of San _ Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 
Deasy, J. B. 
Fox, Eddie 
Levy, Ellis W. 
New Orleans Swing Club, Louis 
Landry, Owner 
Reed, Joe, and W. C. 
Rogers and Chase Co. 
Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 
Sherman and Shore 
Agenc 
Waldo, Joseph 
SAN JOSE: 
McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
SANTA MONICA: 
Georgian Room, 
McRae 
Woodmansee, Don and Kirk, 
and The Nightmare (former- 
ly Carmel Gardens), and 
Question Mark Cafe 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SOUTH GATE: 
Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 
Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 
Stagnaro 
VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
WINTERHAVEN: 
Mueller, J. M. 


Advertising 


and H. D. 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 

Frontier Night Club, Harry Gor- 
don, and Clinton Anderson, 
Owners 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
EAST WINDSOR HILL: 
Schaub’s Restaurant, 
ward Wisnewski 
HARTFORD: 
Club Ferdinando, 
nando 
Dub.nsky, Frank 
NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Johnson, Henry 
Marino, Mike 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Bailroom, Bud 
Russell, and Bob McQuillan 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson's Restaurant, and 
Samuel Johnson, Owner 
STONINGTON: 
Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 
Whewell, Arthur 
WESTPORT: 
Geuldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 


and Ed- 


Felix Ferdi- 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 


Roy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Prestor 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Fountain, John 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 
REHOBOTH BEACH: 
Hewlett, Ralph ]., 
Henlopen Hotel 
WILMINGTON: 
\llen, Sylvester 


Manager, 


FLORIDA 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, 
Howse 


DAYTONA BEACH: 


and Say 


Bethune, Albert 
Blane’s Beach Clul ind Paul 
Blane 


FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Garfield Richardson 
FORT LAUDERDALE: 
Little Brook Club, 
Brooks 
FORT MEYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Jackson, Otis 
Newberry, Earl, and 
Artists, Inc. 
KEY WEST: 
Regan, Margo 
Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 


and Edward 


Associated 


Joseph Stabinski 
MIAMI: 
Brooks, Sam 


Copa Beach, Inc. (Copa City), 
Murray Weinger, and Ne 
Schuyler, Operators 

Donaldson, Bill 

Prior, Bill (W. H. 

Sky Club, and 
lander 

Smart, Paul D. 

Talavera, Ramon 

36 Club, Tony 
ployer 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 

Caldwell, Max 

Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
Irving Rivkin 

Coral Reef Hotel 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Island Club, and 
Owner-Manager 


P. Corp.) 
Harry Fried- 


Aboyoun, Em- 


Sam Cohen, 


Leshnick, Max 
Macomba Club 
Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, and Michael 
Rosenberg, Employers 
Miller, Irving 
Straus, George 
Weills, Charles 
ORLANDO: 
Club Cabana, and Elmer 
Jake Gunther, Owners 
Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 
Fryor, D. S. 
ORMOND: 


and 


Whitehorse, The, E. C. Phillip 
PALM BEACH: 

Leon and Eddie's Nite Club, 

Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 


Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 
PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, of 
Dance Club 
Keeling, Alec (also known as A. 
Scott), and National Orches- 
tra Syndicate and American 
Booking Compan 
RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 
Goldman, 
STUART: 
Sutton, G. W. 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 
Owner 
Iwo Spot Club, 
Hannah 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 
Rich, Don and Jean 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 
Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Marine Bar, and Dud Dodge 
Owner 


the Top Hat 


Henry 


Caleb E. 


Harry L. 
Lillian F. 


Larocco, 
Parrish, 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: 


Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C, 
Jacoby, Manager 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 

J. W. Neely, Jr. 

Kirkland, Fred 

Minnjck Attractions, Joe 
nick 

MACON: 

Capitol Theatre 

Lee, W. CG. 

Swaebe, Leslie 

SAVANNAH: 
Dilworth, Frank A.. Jr. 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusements Co. 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman 


IDAHO 
SUN VALLEY: 
French, Don, 
Lounge, Boise, 
Chateau Place 
COEUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 
848 Club, and Sam Canner, 
Owner 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 
Pullos, Dan 
Reynolds, Bud 
SUN VALLEY: 
Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Davis, C. M. 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, Earl 
CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, John 


Min- 


and Dennis 


French 
and 


and Don 
Idaho, 


CHAMPAIGN: 
Pi Lambda Phi Fraternity 


Irwin L. Green, Social Chair- 
man 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 


Adams, Delmore and Eugene 

Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Chicago Casino, and Harry 


Weiss, Owner 
Ciro’s 
Cole, Elsie, General 


Manager, 

and Chicago Artists Bureau 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 

Donaldson, Bill 

Evans, Jeep 

Fine, Jack, Owner ‘‘Play Girls 
of 1938,"" ‘*Victory Follic 

Glen, Charlie 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 





Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball 
room 
Majestic Record Co. 


Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 

Moore, H. B. 

Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Fn 
ployers 

Music Bowl (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 

O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. 
O'Connor, Inc. 

Patricia Stevens 
ing School 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles A., of T. N. 

Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M. 

Playdium, and Stuart Ta r 
Employer, and Johnny Per- 
kins, Owner 

FREEPORT: 

Hubecker, 

KANKAKEE: 

Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Propri- 

etor, Dreamland 
LA GRANGE: 


Models Finish- 


Dan 


Hart-Van Recording (« j 
H. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner 
PEORIA: 
Davis, Oscar 
Humane Animal Associatic 
Rutledge, R. M. 


Stinson, Eugene 
Streeter, Paul 
Ihompson, Earl 
Wagner, Lou 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, and 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp. 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Al 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Terra Plaza, 
Employer 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLAR: 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dw 
Allsup, and Jason Wilka 
Owners 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 

Lanane, Bob and Georz: 
Levitt’s Supper Club, and 
D. Levitt, Proprietor 

AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Club Trianon, and Romauld 
McBride 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William, and his All 
American Brownskin Models 
Dickerson, Matthew 


and Elmer Bartolo, 








Roy 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 

Harris, Rupert 

William C. Powell Agency 
LAFAYFTTE: 

Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 

Bailey, Joseph 
NEWCASTLE: 

Ha :, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 

New ner, Charles 

} et, H. H. 
s0UTH BEND: 


( ers, Art (also known as 
I Cagney 
SPENCERVILLE: 
Kelly scorge M Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


CLARION: 
\ r, j. L. 
DENISON: 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 
l y, Operator 


DES MOINES: 
I kins, Tommy 
HARLAN: 
Gi 


n, C. Rex 
SHENANDOAH: 
wall, Hugh M. (Chick 
tin) 
SPENCER: 
Fr Ned 


WOODBINE: 
I eland, J. W. 


, Manager 


(Red) Brum- 


KANSAS 
BREWSTER: 
\ Ww l m, G. M. 
ikel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
I Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
1, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
J}. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 


NEWTON: 
\ Il Post 971 


PRATT: 
ts. C, I 
a W. 
RUSSEI 
I ) s of 
i 1 ind 
SALINA: 
K John 
TOPEKA: 
st Sportsmen Association 


WICHITA: 
y Art 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 
per, A. C. 
LOUISVILLE: 
ty Club, Preston Spauld- 
Owner 
Victor 
perial Hotel, Jack Woolems, 
wner 
OWENSBORO: 
Joe, 
PADUCAH: 


Show Lounge, and 


Owner, Club 71 


rs, Jimmie 


LOUISIANA 
ALEXANDRIA: 


Vicke 





Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor Club Plantation 

Stars and Bars Club (also known 

Brass Hats Club), A. R. 

Conley, Owne Jack Tyson, 
Manager 

Weil, R. 

BATON ROUGE: 

Club Tropicana, and Camille 
Johns 

Cobr I mae ( D. R 


CROWLEY: 
Young Men's 
nd J. L. Bu 
GONZALES. 


Cedar Grove Club, 


Progressive Club, 





hanan, Er 


and Norman 

Bolster 

LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caray 
Corpe 





LeBlanc 
Louisiana 
Veltin, Toby 


DECEMBER, 





MONSON: 
Canggallo, Leo 


NEW BEDFORD: 


MONROE; 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 
Keith, Jessie 


Thompson, Son The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
NEW ORLEANS: Operator 
Barker, Rand NEWTON: 











Callico, Ciro Thiffault, Dorothy () 
Dog House, and Grace Mare Chevalier ‘ 
’ Owner 
Gilbert, Julie SALEM: 
Hurricane, Stovall Larkin Attractions, and George 
LeBlanc, Dud Larkin 
OPELOUSAS: WAYLAND: 
Cedar Lane Malt Steele, Chauncey Depew 
elmas, Emp a 
SHREVEPORT: WILMINGTON: 
ae Blue Terra Ball 1 d An- 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Stewart, Willie cine : 
MAINE MICHIGAN 
FORT FAIRFIELD: gape sg 
Daul’s Arena, ¢ 6 . {cLau x 


SACO: 


Cordon, 


BAY CITY: 
Nick Walt a 
DETROIT: 

MARYLAND Bel Aire rly Lee 'N Ed- 


BALTIMORE: Ralph Wel » Flax, 
Byrd, Olive J. San ind I ; Ber ’ 
Cox, M. I Ow 

{ \ ( k l 
Grebe be ' | 
| ( St s ( N 
ew I dw } | < fman 
( ea es 
Harr n, | 

CHESAPEAKE BEACH: ] on, Ivory 

{ i Bal i 1 Mat 
K { 
| f r ; i] 

COTTAGE CITY: s 
rt ke Rest i y t 

CUMBERLAND: . Te Sa 

FENWICK: s 

erg FERNDALE: 
FREDERICK: 
I isc, Kev. H. B. 

Se. GRAND RAPIDS: 
r riarry 

( avid 

OCEAN CITY: 

Be I 
( ind Fle n 

Nin Cl Bel 
SALISBURY: 
I I 
TURNERS STATION: + 
, : Chez-Ami, Anthony 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST: 


Charle 


KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill ) Hall, Ernest 
| Vill MIO: 

BILLERICA: M 


ot ( Nick I 


ilker Hort j eorce 


\ r prietor 


PONTIAC 











BLACKSTONE: ‘ 
View | j 
BOSTON: S } 
‘cose Aeament Ca. fay ween LAME 
State I itors James F ! s Bow Re 
H. Mcll ne, Pres t s Inn r Club), ¢ i 
aaa acess 4 j. “Buzz” Miller 
Crawford House Th I TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lounge Lawson, Al 
E. M Loew s Theatres ea UTICA: 
L. J. | I POGREUORS, SAE LOG Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
srk cK Pies Sneed 





” Billy MINNESOTA 








-. cack 7 nee Rode, DETROIT LAKES: 
Show ] ison, A \ 

Wall Julia EASTON: 

Y Cit ting fannuh, J 





Committee, FARIBAULT: 


Mouzon Melody Mill, Thomas Crosby, 
CAMBRIDGE: Employer 
Salvato, Joseph MINNEAPOLIS: 
FALL RIVER: Howard's Steak House, and 


Royal Restaurant (known the Leroy Howard 
Riviera), William Andrade, Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
Proprictor tions, and C, A. McEvoy 
FITCHBURG: PIPESTONE: 
Bolduc, Henry Coopman, Marvin 
HAVERHILL: Stolze Mr 
Assa Jue RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 


HOLYOKE: . a oe 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. yoo, “perator 





I SLAYTON: 
Valley Arena Gardens, and E. E. Iverson 
Auriel Renault Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
LOWELL: Iverson 
Carney, John F., Amusement WINONA: 


Interstate Orchestra Service, and 


Company P j 
orter Jung 


Francis X. Crowe L. 





1951 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 

Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 
House Night Club 
hompson, Bob 

GREENVILLE: 

Pollard, Flenord 

GULFPORT: 





Manor, and Herman 
JACKSON: 
Carpenter, Bob 
Smith c. C., Operator, Rob- 
s Bros, Circus (Pine Bluff, 
\TA. 


Da Academy, and 
vw McNau 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
Britt, Marty 
NATCHEZ: 
Colonial 
hKoerber 


Club, and Ollie 


MISSOURI 
BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 
CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD: 
Fort Leonard Wood Post, Sgt 
Harry A. Lawhon 
INDEPENDENCE: 
Casino Drive Inn, J John 
son, Owner 
JEFFERSON CITY: 
Bon Ton Gardens, 1 Jack 


Randazzo, Manager 
JOPLIN: 








Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man 
r-Owner 
Top Hat Club, Joe M 
KANSAS CITY: 
! tt, William (Bill) H 
( _ 2. 8 
t Y an 
‘ 
1 Street Theatre 
Ima Roda Club, En J 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christiar 
MACON: 
Mace ba Association, 
lildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
s ker Theatrical 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
I i, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
Barnholtz, Mac 
I krail I Ell 
Ow 
I I er Bar, 
( th 1 Fred Gu 
Ca Jame Operator Club 
I Cafe Societ 
I vn Bomber Bar 
( ] Cate S 
1 i San 
( {1G ( ff 
\ ov ind Tune 
Tow Ballre 1 
Sun sement Co Sun 
Sun Theatre, and Sam Nieberg 


MONTANA 


BUTTE: 
Vebb, Ric 

CONRAD: 
Little 

R. McLe 


America Tavern, and John 


NEBRASKA 
ALEXANDRIA: 


Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 
j Db. Davis 








KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
McCOOK: 
Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 
OMAHA: 
Louie's Market, and Louis 





Paper 
PENDER: 


s 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 


Dance Manager 


NEVADA 


TAHOE: 
siltmore 
Bluinenfeld 

LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D, 
Ray's Cafe 
Schiller, Abe 
Stoney, Milo E, 
Warner, A, H. 


LAKE 
I Nate 


Hotel, 


LOVELOCK: 
Fischer, Harry 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 

Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Bobbins, Abe 
Casper, Joe 
Cheatham, Shelbey 
Delaware Inn, and Nathaniel C. 
Spencer, Proprietor 
Goodleman, Charles 
Lockman, Harve 
Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 
Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, and 





Robert Courtney (New York 
City) 
Pilgrim, Jacques 


BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 

CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and George 
E. Chips 
Operator 

CAPE MAY: 

Anderson, Charles, Ope 

CLIFTON: 
August E, 

EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 


EAST RUTHERFORD: 





(Geo. DeGerolamo), 


Buchner 


Club 199, and Angelo Pu 
Owner 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 


LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Mad House, Oscar Dunl 
Owner 
LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, 
Plaza 
Seldin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 


Manager Hotel 





\., Owner 





Wright, Wil 


MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Haynes, and James Costello 
NEWARK: 
} Jeanette 
Melvin 


\lfred 


seadle, 
Coleman, 
Graham, 





Hall, Emory 
i Clarence 
Farl 
Inn ri ulter EF 
Johnson, Robert 
Jone Carl W 


Levine, seph 
Lloyds Manor, 
\ s r 


and Smokey Me- 





Mariano, Tom 

Nite Cap Bar and Grill 
‘Panda,’ Daniel Straver 
Prestwood, William 


Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 

Rollison, Fugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

Wilson. Leroy 


Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A. 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Jack Ellel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
NORTH BERGEN: 
1220 Club, and Kay 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PATERSON: 
Gerad, Mickes 
Gerard Enterprises 
Hatab, Sam . 


Pyatt. Joseph 


Sweeney, 


Riverview Casino 

Ventimighia, Joseph 
PLAINFIELD: 

McGowan, Daniel 


SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 
Employer 


VAUX HALL: 


Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 


WEST NEW YORK: 
B'Nai B'rith Organization, and 


Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 

Boorstein, President 
WILLIAMSTOWN: 

Talk of the Town Cafe, and 


Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 
CLOVIS: 





Denton, J. Earl, Owner Plaza 
Hotel 

REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 


Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 


ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D, 


Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY: 





O'Meara Attractions, Jack 
ALDER CREEK: 
Burke's Manor, and Harold A. 
Burke 


ATLANTIC BEACH: 
Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 


Young, Joshua F. 
BRONX: 
\tman, Martin 
Club Delmar, Charles Marce- 
lino and Vincent Delostia, 
Employers 


Klipper, Dave 
Metro Anglers Soci 
\aron) Murray 

Perry Records, and Sam 

Richman 

Santoro, F. J. 

Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 
Williams, J. W. 

BROOKLYN: 

Aurel Court, In 
Ferdinand'’s Restaurant, 


Ferdinand 


il Club, and 


and 


Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Fin Obey 

Hall dwin C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kin ough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 

Morris, Philip 

oO n Grotto Restaurant, and 


\lbert Santarpio, 
Reade, Michael 
Rosenberg, Paul 

1, Gus, 
Russino, Tom 
Steurer, Eliot 
1024 Club, and 
TI Frnest 
Villa Antique, Mr. P. 

Propric 

Wasserman, J. 
BUFFALO: 

Bourne, Edward 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
William 
Nelson, Art and 
Twentieth Century 
Bar-D, and 

Demperio 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. IL: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 


Proprietor 


Hollywood Cafe 





Albert Friend 
son 
Antico, 


r 


Mildred 
Theatre 
Raymond C. 


Pollack Hotel, and Flias Pol- 
lack, Employer 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Blue Skies Cafe, Frank Reile 


ind Lenny Tyler, Proprietors 


Brass Tack Cafe, Victor Tarris 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralph 
Newman, Joel 
Sleight, Don 
GLEN SPEY: 
Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 


GLOVERSVILLE: 
Imperial Inn, Don Blodgett 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Villiams, Ossian V. 
GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 
HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 
ILION: 
Wick, 
ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 


Phil 


43 








JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffith, A. J., Jr. 


LAKE PLACID: 
Carriage Club, 
Southworth 
LIVINGSTON MANOR: 
Beaver Lake Lodge, and Ben 
H. Grafman 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 


and C. B. 


Chester, Abe 

Fifty-two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner 

Hotel Shlesinger, David 


Shlesinger, Owner 


Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., Estate 
MAHOPAC: 
Willow Tree Restaurant, and 
S. A. Bander, Owner 
MONTICELLO: 
Kahaner's Hotel, Jack Katz 
MT. VERNON: 

Rapkin, Harry, Proprietor 

Wagon Wheel Tavern 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Musi 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Benrubi, Ben 

Biller Bros. Circus, Arthur and 
Hyman Sturmak 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 

L. Frankel, Owner 


Bruley, Jesse 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Chans6n, Inc Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 

“Come and Get It’ Company 

Cook, David 

Crochert, Mr. 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros- 
sen Associates 


Records, Inc. 
Lou 


Crown 
Currie, 
Dolin Anton 
DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corporation 
Dubonnet Records, 
(Jerome) Lipskin 
Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 


and Jerry 


Granoff 
Goldstein, Robert 





Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 
Gross, Ge 1, of United Artists 
Manage 
Heminway hil 
h | Shoe Jack 
Small, ¢ | Manage 
Insley, Will 
Johnson i | 
Kaye-Ma S @ e-Marti I 
d 
Kent M and Nick 
Kent 
King, ¢ 
Kn t, Raymond 
Kushne Jack and avid 
LaFontaine, Le 
Law, Jerry 
Levy J 
Lew Leslie and |} Black 
bird 
M ttan R p., af 
Walter H 
M Sam 
M Melvin F 
McCaftre Neill 
McMat Je 
fetr Ce 1 Suit ¢ a 
Joseph Lupia 
Meve ] 
Mills uf 
M Ped 
M p und =Y 
M r the | c 
Or 
Murray's 
Nassau S$ fe) estra 
I Benjam J}. Fiedler 
and Cl Shechy 
Neill, Will 
N wr N han 
New York Civ Oper ( 
Re 


New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 
Owners 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 

Pollard, Fritz 

Prince, Hughie 


Rain Queen, Inc. 
Ralph Cooper Agency 


Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner ‘‘Frisco 
Follies” 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 

tor Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., and 
Charles Gardner 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John 

Slover, Mrs 

South Seas, Inc., Abner J. 
Rubien 


Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Hunt, Jr. 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Talent Corp. of America, 


Harry Weissman 
Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 


Cornez, President 
Thomson, Sava 
Incorporated 


and Valenti, 





United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 


Paul Earlington, Manager 
Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 


Social Club 
Wee and Leventhal, Inc. 
Wellish, Samuel 


Wilder Operating Company 
Windheim, Davic 
Zaks (Zackers), 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Boulevard Casino, and Frank 
and Victor Rotundo 


James 












Flory's Melody Bar, Joe and 
Nick Florio, Proprietors 
Kliment, Robert F. 
Piatoy Natalie and George, 
Graystone Ballroom 
NORWICH: 
McLean, C. F. 
PATCHOGUE: 
Swing Club, Kay 
\ngeloro 
PURLING: 
Dellwood, and Jos. Gerard 
wher 
ROCHESTER: 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. Verna 


Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 





Birches, The, Mose LaFountain 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr 
Dury ins Gr ll 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 


SCHENECTADY: 
Fdwards, M. C. 


Fretto, Joseph 

Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus 
Edwards, Manager 

Silverman, Harry 

SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 

Patt, Arthur, Manager, Hotel 

ri 


Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 
wood, N. J.), Grand View 
Hotel 

SUFFERN: 

Armitage, Walter, President 

County Theatre 
SYRACUSE: 

Bagozzs Fantasy Cafe, and 

Frank Bagozzi, Employer 


TANNERSVILLE: 


Germano, Basi 


UTICA: 

Block, Jerry 

Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke 
Owner 


VALHALLA: 
Twin Palm 


Masi, Proprietor 


Restaurant, 


WATERTOWN: 
Duf Tavern, 

WATERVLIET: 
Corte Rita, James E. Strate 


WHITE PLAINS: 
} ad. Mar 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS: 


se] ind Sarah 


YONKERS: 


Rabner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE: 
Mirage Room, and 
Friedland 


Edward §S. 


BELMORE: 

Babner, William J. 
GLENDALE: 

Warga, Paul S. 
JAMAICA: 


Dancer, Earl 
LAKE RONKONKOMA: 
New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
Valentine, Proprietor 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement 
Edson E. 
Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 


and 


Corp. of America, 
Blackman, Jr. 


Kemp, T. D., and Southern 
Attractions, Inc. 
DURHAM: 


Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 


GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, and Irish 
Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 


Events, Inc. 








GREENVILLE: 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 


HENDERSONVILLE: 
Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Club Carlyle, 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Fe 


WILSON: 


Robert Carlyle 


Inc. 


stival, 


McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 
BISMARCK: 


Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art 


i John Zenker, 
Operators 
DEVILS LAKE: 
Mrs. G. J. 


Beacon Cl 
Christianson 


OHIO 





lu nd Alfred 
s, Opera 
Pullr Cafe, ¢ Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 
CINCINNATI: 
nderson Al t 


James McFatridge, 














Ow r 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Ss} NV 

Ss t James R 

Walla Dr. J. H 

CLEVELAND: 

Ad Attractions, 

Gra 

Bender, Har 

Cl k i vu. Ss 
earis 

ixon, F t 

Fuclid S5th ¢ 

i el Bros. Age I 

Metropolit Theatre in 
Stut Operator 

s J 

St } 

Tucker's Blue Grass Clu and 
\. J. Tucker, Owner 

\ Ither Ca l 0 

Vill Elroy 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, Will 

Bell, Edward 

Be Nu Bld \ tion, and 
M En n Cheek, Pre 

Charl Bloce Post No. 157 
An I ’ 

Carter im 

McDade I 

Malle Wilhar 

Paul R k Fighters 
Po ! Captain G. W 


Turf Club, and Ralph 


son, Proprietor 


DAYTON. 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Daytona Club, 

Carpenter 


Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 


and William 


Steven- 


Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 
EUCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 


FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators Paradise Club 


GERMANTOWN: 


Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 


Plantation Club, and 


Reese, Owner 


SANDUSKY: 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sallee, Henry 


SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
Terraced Gardens, 

McCall 


TOLEDO: 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
LaCasa Del Rio Music 


and H. J. 


Paul D. 


Publish- 


ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 


Jr., Secretary 
Athletic Club, 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Joseph A., President 
Italian Opera Association 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
Russ Hull 


ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


Roy 





OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 


George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

ENID: 
Norris, Gene 
OKMULGEE: 

Masonic Hall (colored ind 

Calvin Simmons 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodec 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okl 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 
Boldman and Jack Swiger 
TULSA: 

i Love's Cocktail 












EUGENE 
Granad Gardens. St mon 
Shacffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, Comme ! 
Club 


HERMISTON: 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M 
LAKESIDE: 

Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 

Acme Club Lounge, and A. W 


Denton, Manager 
Yank Clut f Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, Presider 


ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida M 

SALEM: 
Lope, Mr 

SHERIDAN: 
Amer n Legion Post No. 75, 


felvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 





Gi 1, Otis 
BERWYN: 
M Lis ¢ Light Oper 
( Nat Burns, Director 
BETHLEHEM: 
Colonnade Club, and Fr 
Pinter, Manager 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Ch 1A. P. Sundr 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Ma ir ] ha 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Vanderbilt Country Club, 


Terry McGovern, Employer 





BRYN MAWR: 
K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 


CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, William 
Reindollar, Harry 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedtord, 
EASTON: 
Green, 
Jac 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., 
Outenberg, President 





c. dD. 


Morris 


bson, Benjamin 


and Mrs. Walter 
Samuel 


HARRISBURG: 


Ickes, Robert N. 
P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 


Robert Spitler, Chairman 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 


JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle 
Everett Allen 
Central Cafe, Christ 
Owner and M 


Club, and 
Contakos, 
nager 


KINGSTON: 
johns, Robert 

LANCASTEK: 
Freed, Murray 
Samuels, John 


MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al., Jr. 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship 


and 


Parker 





League of America, 


L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists 
Benny-the-Bum’s, 
Fogelman, Proprietor 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator 
Borrelli, Wm., Jr. 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Click Clu 
Davis Ballroom, and Russell 
Davis 
Dupree, Hiram K. 
Rees 


Bureau 
Benjamin 


DuPree, 


Frilanger Ballroom 
Melody Records, Inc. 
spans Sante 








Muziani, Joseph 


iladelphia Lab. Comy 
Luis Colantunno, Mar 
Pinsky, Harry 





cau 
Stanley, Frank 
PITTSBURGH: 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., and New 


tist Service 
Club 
Owner 


Ofs and Joe 


Owner FI 


POTTSTOWN: 
Schmover, M 


SCRANTON: 





SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H 

STRAFFORD: 

TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adolph 


UNIONTOWN: 


( nticler Club, Pat Trus 
Owner 
Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
A. Zelasko 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 


WASHINGTON: 
\thens, Pete, Manager Was! 
Cocktail Lounge 
Le Fdward 
WILKES-BARRE: 
K Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
I la, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. 
YORK: 
| icl William Le 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 
Block ¢ 


South 


Club, University of 
Carolina 


GREENVILLE: 
Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 
and Mary Rickey, lessees, J, 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 


FLORENCE: 
City Recreation Commission, 
ind James C. Putnam 


MARIETTA: 
“Bring on the Girls,"’ and 
Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, George W.., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Ims, 
South Carolina) 


MYRTLE BEACH: 
Hewlett, Ralph J. 

SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 

UNION: 
Dale Bros. 


Circus 


TENNESSEE 
CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 


Cavalcade on Ice, John } 
Denton 

Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co 

Henderson, John 

NASHVILLE: 

Brentwood Dinner Club, and H, 
L. Waxman, Owner 

Carrethers, Harold 

Chavez, Chick 

Club Forrest 

Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 


Fessie, Bill 

Haves, Billie and Floyd, Club 
Zanzibar 

Jackson, 


De. R. B. 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN: 
Fl Morrocco 
Williams, Mark, 
BEAUMONT: 
Bishop, E. W. 
BOLING: 


Promoter 


Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
Skylark Club, 

Turner 


DALLAS: 











Fmbassy Club, Helen \ske 
ind James L. Dixon, Sr 
owners 

Lee, Don, Owner of Script 
Score Productions and Ope 
tor of “Sawdust and Swing 
time”’ 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script ind S« P 

yr Oper 
Sawadus ! ! 
May, Oscar I 
Morgan, J. ¢ 
DENISON: 
Club Rendezvous, and Fr 
DeMarco, Owner 
EL PASO: 
Marlin, Coyal J. 
Bowden, Rivers 
FORT WORTH: 

I " Door, nd Tee 
Oper tr 

Clemons, James | 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Snyder, Chic 

Stripling, Howard 

GALVESTON: 
1s. Bob 
Shiro, Charles 
GONZALES: 
Dailey Bre Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 
Club Bagdad, R. P. Br 
Marian Teague, Operators 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Rober 
HOUSTON: 

Coats, Paul 

Jetson, Oscar 

McMullen, FE. L. 

Revis, Bouldin 

Singleterry, J. A. 

World Amusements 
\. Wood, President 

LEVELLAND: 

Collins, Dee 

LONGVIEW: 

Club 26 (formerly Rende 

Club), and B. D. Hol 


Fmployer 
Ryan, A. L. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Thor 





waco: 
renfi 


WICHIT / 


SALT LA 


’ 
RUTLANI 
Brock | 

Duff ic 


‘LEXANI 
Burko 
S. 5 
Ar 4 

BUENA V 

ANVILL 

XMORE: 
wniny 

1AMPTO? 

Maxey, 


LYNCHBL 
I y, | 


MARTINS 


NEWPORT 
sac I 


\ORFOLK 


S 


RTSMOI 


ICHMON 


SUFFOLK: 

k, W 
IRGINIA 
r til 


NDIVII 
HC 


This Li 
‘ally arr 
Cane 

c 


A 
(OBILE: 


okley 
es M 


argyle, | 


AF 


SPRI 
Forest Chi 
age, Pr 





DECE 


TINE: WASHINGTON WYOMING GRAVENHURST: ALASKA Horan, Irish 


















ib, R. K PALES S ( j and J $ ( , 
sae 7 Farl SEATTLE: CHEYENNE: Sum ner Gardens, anc ame Horn, O. B. 
> de Samuel : - , . , Webb , . Huga, James 
Ellison, Charles Ackerman, I k Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazel | " ANCHORAGE: 
lanager Ford, Larry Kline, Manager = LP rh : \ , = Capper, Keith International Ice Revue, Robert 
rr » ] 7 " iwa teran ssoct ion, 4 - 
—— ee ee setae ae _ JACKSON HOLE: Louis C. Janke, President. FAIRBANKS: White, Jerry Rayfield and J. I. 
$s 7 Emp! a ; : me pe ” octal < iu - R. J. Bar, and C. L. Jensen - aMInTON: . Carnival Club, Herb Hallowell, Walsh 
rkle, iplo Si rove ie xa AMILTON: Manag 
n ’ ROCK SPRINGS: > > ss . Manager ohnse ind 
r poRT ARTHU R: SPOKANE: ee eee Bia kek oe Nu g, M. R., Pres. Merrick Casa Bianca. and A. G. Mul- J - n, San P 
Demland, William Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel peg: eee ae ate : Bros. Circus (Circus Produ doon ponsiston,, <iitior 
sAN ANGELO: : tions, Ltd.) Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) Kay, Bert 
Spe y Productions, Nelson WEST VIRGINIA HASTINGS: Kelton, Wallace 
Scc ind Wallace Kelton DISTRICT OF Bassman, George, and Riverside Kimball, Dude ( R 
ee ; CHARLESTON: avilior HAWAII Kirk, Fd 
+» Jr. (of sAN ANTONIO: mer Pas Sirk, Edwin 
f Palm ee Thon ; ; . £0, Paul a ae COLUMBIA KITCHENER: Kosman, Hyman 
l j. W. (Le Rockin’ ee WASHINGTON: Kitchener Memorial Auditorium HONOLULU: Pecan! i 
; > } 1 Powell, Operator . > 0% eg one 2 P —_ ison, orman 
de | Club nt! Adelman, Ber nd Bob Crosby, Manager Campbell, Kamokila, Owner Leveson, Charles 
F. J % : nest DB. Alvis, Ray ¢ . “a nd Operator Pacific Re- a ag ; 
age: * . warenaes .. is, Ke . LONDON: mn Levin, Harry 
F { R h Club, Hl NTINGTON: rcher, Pat Merrick cording Studio Lew Leslie and his lackbirds”’ 
‘ W. (Lee) Leathy Brewer, D. C. Cabana Club, and Jack Staples Prada t Owner 
vALASCO: INSTITUTE: ( 1 Clipper, Sam Wor R.N Maurice, Ralph 
: Manager Spot- Hawkins, Charles Owner Seven Dwarfs Inn a’ E. J. 
: im 3s lor ut - ; McCaw, Ff E.. Owne 
B d } i- LOGAN: ; ie 1} Je20 SOUTH SHORE, WAIKIKI: wae Follies of 1946 
” Pn RI k : t \. J cl , Benga nd Ralph Feld Ml SSELMAN’S LAKE: Walker, Jimmie, and Marine McGowan, Fverett 
E s Co.) eas MORGANTOWN: peng ' , Glendale Pavilion, Ted Bing- Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar — Magee, Floyd 
: . Niner, | Liat Ch Ellingtor D. F Corp.). Magen, Roy 
, WHEELING: si Hast Racha, Peccitens NEW TORONTO: icc eat Mann,’ Paul 
: _ Mardi Gra D. E. Corpe 1 I Leslie, George Matthews, Jol 





feeks, D. ( 


WICHITA FALLS: a eee a re oe Rhee C. 
; Bic a poten 2, OTTAWAL MISCELLANEOUS = Meck. D.C in 
Ait WISCONSIN Sain Ny sing Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 








_— K ' Peacock Inn, and Spooner 



































BEAR CREEK: Five O-Clock Clu id Jack cee. diailated AOCERASHY, “OnOSGs ind Ralph Paonessa, Man 
n UTAH Schwacler, Leroy Staples, Owner ere :, a oe oes 7 
: ’ ROWLER ( Sol Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland Bookers License 
o knows oy drsrngg mcg , 7a tie eM Hobert i Pres, PORT ARTHUR: \ndros, George D. Ken Miller Produc and 
Co ie ] cos Bie gaa Sere : tt \ n tion ¢ try Curtin, M. \ John Ken Miller 
l Cotton Club . N fe \ Oss je ’ 
GREEN BAY: Cl TORONTO: bak . Miquelon, V. 
( rw Hoffman. Edward F.. Hoffman’s . ee eee si \ulger, J. H., Montalvo, Santos 
va VERMONT Franklin, Alle a FoR - ang eae : \ulger Bros. Stock Co. 
iH. ; : I ( le A . ‘ ‘ Records, Messrs. Warwyn N. Fdward Beck, Employer 
PLAND: naree Willian id Kavakos nd Sokoloff } n, P Sport Enterprise Rhapsody on Ice 
- k Hote i { F stelle ; Vv : ] ft oil con, , f s pr , , 
: D tT 2 | r ’ « * ~ regred } , Fred ; wa, Hs 1 159 ( cand Inc. ind Paul Bacon New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
| fiswant ; Kirscl , ; Loc iC : 452 ae Steel poi Ray. Owner All Star Hit  Chalfant, James Bl rd and 
F “tga “ : " . “ r reanizing m arade Henry Robinson, Owners 
VIRGINIA ' I Propt ? Fr nk. Owner Star ‘msittans rm le ve R " 
LEXANDRIA: HAYWARD: t Chu ; M lon, V ae 8 Olsen, Buddy 
nwe ( The ( Inn, and Mr Mex, and Lew Radio Station CHUM as Sinha... Sinmun, Avil 4 Osborn, Theodore 
a Burko, and $ See O. Runner, Owner M Skorochid, ‘Wales, Uhranian an! a ir ee O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 
( pe f , Orleans R rant i N Federation Hall Be yer s Otto, Jim 
‘ HURLEY: O'Brien, John T Wetham, ‘Kamersne Bo ) ENS Sete 
UENA VISTA: I 1 J es Fr s I i. Weestoasrend 1 Vit WELLAND: Br , Patte n, Charles 
k ive Theatre Mrs. Elcey, Cl hee . ‘ { ted Textile Workers of Braunstein, Peth, Iron 
an . i oo ge ae merica Bruce, Howare 
ANVILLE Pury s, D. ¢ waite . ae eee eer 
J. H LA CROSSE: nd J Cann Prog eae ; - Geld ‘ wig 
ee . Prog <* ry Ray ir ‘ 1¢ Dan eld, Jer 
wend ke, 1 is QUEBEC ydon,. Ray Marsh, Reyiield, § 
watag, }- Rawned <i ; ‘oe ae = ntrauh, DRUMMONDVILLE: Buffalo Ranch Wild t Circus, Redd, Murray 
\MPTON: MILWAIL KEE: ; . ~ - Sara . Bir 4 Gr k, Marshall Act Mix. RB. « Groon Re R. R 
laxey, Terry ! ; ney tham : in “MONTREAL: Owners and Manager R \ ody on Ice, and N. Edw. 
—s — “08 17 =. | Thos N ciation des Concerts Clas- Burns, L. L., a Partners Bec , Employer 
er S INCHBURG: Caps \r ur, Jr 7 . : nee, Slee, Edwetd Blouin, r-Ton, John Roberts, Harry F (Hap Roberts 
Coot secmscineaee . eg oh i ( i Antoine Dufor , 
ok: IARTINSVILLE: ‘ se s Paul } Auger, Henry Carlson, Ernest 
fanage- ens, M. I . Soe ere . r ed Ker . Maurice, and LaSociete €@Ffroll, Sam 
; } t vir A odien . Cheney, Al and Lee 
\EWPORT NEWS: nberger, A. J. st. Hubert and Raymond Conway, Stewart 
oe anata CANADA co tae ee 
merican Le s k “eae oeae Dale Br rcus 
suf Cl Vice-Commander ALBERTA Fr 1 Rover oe aA Ra = 
IR ” NICHOLS: Haskett, Don (Martin York 
a: ‘ORFOLK , CALGARY: I ig eS Eckhart. Rober 
Sr., ¢ Simon, Proprietor RACINE: Imeprial Order Daughters of a thee ees Fechan, Gordon F 
I J y the Empire Gir ai I aad sad this Rodeo Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
RHINELANDER: s Gordon A Show erican Beauties on Parade” 
id Ope M ail Mf, Manager Holl ez Finklestine. Harr 
1 Sw =< EDMONTON: POINTE-CLAIRE: Fo t. Thomas 
, \ l ‘ : rank J. ¢ t water Beacl el und . % 
? Eckersley, | , ; ’ I 
ROSHOLT: William Oliver, Owner : - , 4 : 
R : k dward > bed . 7 sts ’ 
TSMOUTH Edward BRITISH COLUMBIA QUEBEC: a | A. L. Nelson 
SHEBOYGAN: aint S k, Lar nd his Rodeo 1 “Magy 
ICHMOND: S ANCO VER i hie 
. Ba mG rntery < ing . —_ : ‘ * ( Ct es 
SUN PRAIRIE: Car n ST. GABRIEL de exer pie ? | 
lerb, Tropica H. S$ ( Enterprises, > . e, 4 Paul ( uf 
Black nd H. Sis \rbour, Owner 5 i 
H. nger Ge e W 
Frank UFFOLK: : ae i 
k WwW iW a ¢ ens aA thee ul t 
scotia de ice sliae ONTARIO CUBA Gutire, John A., Manager Rodes 
RGINIA BEACH: HAVANA: Show nected with Grand 
Bass, Mil VOMAH: CHATHAM: Sans Souci, M. Triay National of Muskogee, Okla 
S Harry L. Sizer COBOL RG: Hoffn Fdward } 
| r WISCONSIN RAPIDS: International ec Revue Robt. JAMAICA Hofttr i Rit ( 
} ‘ I Jerr Rayfield and J KINGSTON: Hollander, Frar k 
Hill, § ». C. Resta C 


Ow 








UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


JEWETT CITY: FLORIDA SAVANNAH: 
I Cl 














NDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, CALIFORNIA ee Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Ale 
HOTELS, Etc. BEVERLY oe SAN PABLO: Jewett City Hotel ces i nder 
WV kB . . ” Cryst sa Tr wero lul nd oC » 
: ovsanare: C4 MILFORD: Setcal Hed eae 2” ae 
This List is alphabeti- "'G BEAR TAKE: — SANTA BARBARA: Emerald Room of the Sound- Sea Horse Grill and Bar wa 
. s k t view Hote Walnut Beach 
ally arranged in States, curver city: SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: — yyoosup: savers png 5 IDAHO 
. May ( Ball m Rend s ea : 3 Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
Canada and Mis- . ; American Legion sia al : 
LONG BEACH: ae ( KEY WEST: TWIN FALLS: 
cellaneous ‘ ler, } PDE S Hall NEW LONDON: elmonico Bar, and Artura Boza "dio Rendezvous 
Crescent Beach Ballroom Flks 
PITTSBURG: COLORADO NORWICH: “ ILLINOIS 
ALABAMA I ta, Bent Tiny LOVELAND: Polish Veteran's Club SARASOTA: CAIRO: 
OBILE: SACRAMENTO: Westgate Balls “ Bar, and Roger A. + my : Cisb The Spot, Al Dennis, Prop. 
» Bie % » ¥ > et ( y. Orchestra nicer, Owner AMPA: k ate. 
kle \ } Base Off . CONNECTICUT Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, CHICAGO: 
Mes SAN DIEGO: Manager Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
argyle, Lee, + Orchestra EI « Ba DANIELSON: DELAWARE phony Orchestra 
— ne House WILMINGTON: Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra 
; SAN FRANCISCO: GROTON: * Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- Ceenaen GALESBURG: 
ARKANSAS Kelly. Noel wen P : tig . 
1 q waletd Swiss Vill rion MACON: Carson's Orchestra 
OT SPRINGS: Freitas, Carl (also known as An- psaRTFORD: Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy Jay, A. Wingate Meeker's Orchestra 
: Forest Club, and Haskell Hard thony iis Buck Taver Frank S. De Band Lowe, Al Pleasant Valley Boys Orchestra 
age, Prop. Jones, Cliff Lucco, Prop. Wilson Line, Inc. Weather, Jim Towsend Club No. 2 
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. 
GREENUP: Hanes, Reynolds § NEW JERSEY Perry, Louis DUPONT: BELOIT: — 
Greenup Fair } sco, ¢ 1 Baldwin . i oats Richman, William L. Cameo Cafe Beloit Recreation Band, and Do: 
Greenup-Tol s 1 Cafe ATLANTIC CITY: Traemer’s Restaurant EYNON: Cuthbert — FO 
ead Bend re Cafe Willis, Stanley Rogers Hall, and Stanley Rog- BLOOMINGTON: aes 
Sur ar x Ks r 
LOSTANT: MASSACHUSETTS CAMDEN: NORFOLK: ___ ers, Prop. McLane, Jack, Orct 
le cl 4 Murr, . Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph FALLSTON: BOSCOBEL: FOR 
Rendez ” g Bacar te BELLINGHAM: St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's Briggs, Prop. Brady's Run Hotel Sid Earl Orchestra nea! 
f ink, fan « L. ke ( Parish OLEAN: Valley Hotel COTTAGE cnt plete 
MARISSA: FALL RIVER: CLIFTON: Rollerland Rink —, CITY: Cottage Grove Town Hall, John aer 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra rfee Theatre Boeckmann, Jacob . PALMYRA: tlan City Inn Galvin, oe tor — 
MATTOON: — DENVILLE: Moose Club FRACKVILLE: CUSTER: FOR 
U. S. Grant Hotel 4 cams eo why ' Ye ung “Buddy Orchestra Palmyra Inn Russian Friendly Club People’s Tavern and | Hall Ht 
ONEIDA: Heywood-Wakefcld Ban ELIZABETH RAVENA: FREEDOM: gine Mrs. Truda N.Y 
Rova Amvet Hall LYNN: Coral Lounge, Mrs. Agresta, VFW Ravena Band yaneay * =. I FOR | 
cy Pickfair Cafe ® do Cheve- ( . : SRSEY § $ eis rchestra C 
— Y : ai. Pron . ar l ice os STER: - _ Riverview Ranch EAU CLAIRE: pi 
emt, Forter 3 : . ae : . fack, lenry ank ~ity Ha Conley’s N Clut po 
“i ee idee a " = i NEW BRIGHTON: nley’s Nite Clu ga 
STERLING ME reat EN: ; ~ i uish Falcons of rica, Nest Cafe. and Wheel Cafe pel cere coming + 10a KENOSHA: ae 
‘ana iin f Central ¢ afe, and Messrs ; se SALAMANCA: enters Caves Julius Bloxdorf Tave Texa 
Arlie konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, HACKETTSTOWN: Lime Lake Grill OLD FORGE ; Sprin | —— 
oO : ® DMenearce . GE: prings Cl ‘ 
whers 1M . Hackettstown Fireman's Band State Restaurant Club 17 nN 
INDIANA NEPONSET: JERSEY CITY: SCHENECTADY: PHILADELPHIA: fall Marsh 
; Sholes Riverview Ballroom Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- Polish Community Home Davis Ballroom, and Russell NORTH FREEDOM: - 
ANDERSON: NEW BEDFORD: cinto, Director (PNA Hall) Dav 5 American Legion Hal FOR 
a ow om. fale cCON new 
Tave 1 Adams Polka, The d Louis Garston, LINDEN: UTICA: Dupree, Hiram ton oe can 
owns Owner Polish Natior ne meso? 3 Trie. sad $ PITTSBU RGH: lage Ha -se9 
Scant ie Pol Ss nal Be rm and Ru ell R Tr 3 id Sals Club 22 PARDEEVILLE: Write 
SPENCER: Jac Dragon, Pres. tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- “- se . — 
EVANSVILLE: Spencer Fair, and Bernard LODI: carra, Angelo Ficarra New Penn Inn, Louis, and Fox River Valley I Orchestr FOR 
Show Bar und Homer Ash- Reardon et | Scharf, Roger, and his Orches Jim Passarella, Pr > REWEY: lux 
worth, Operator aaa oo ne READING: High School finis! 
WEST W ABREN: MONTCLAIR: . sat ite Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra Town Hall ., § 
IOWA Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, Montclair Theatre ~ ROULETTE: SOLDIER'S GROVE: FOR : 
operates MORRISTOWN: Brewer. Edgar, Roulette House Gorman, Ken, Band ' 
STOUGHTON: 675 


BOONE: WEST YARMOUTH: Community Theatre NORTH CAROLINA ROSSITER: rane sconger) $250. 
{ Green \ me Stoughton ountry Club, Dr Milw 


Miner's Hall Silver Sea Horse, and joe Go- Jersey Theatre 












































CEDAR FALLS: Operator Palace Theatre ASHEVILLE: sc RANTON: —vVu FOR | 
Armory Ballroon WORCESTER: Park Theatre Propes, Fitzhough Lee Cat Seok oe wRaS cx 
Women's Club Siete Walter NETCONG: ev ae SUPERIOR: Stork Club, and Mr *: 

- : ms 5 I - “el t R und nd Al Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank RINSTON: merican Legion Clul TWO RIVERS: . 

COUNCH, BLUFFS: ee ernan, | ‘ Parker, David WILKINSBURG: Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mer New 
Smoky Mountain Rangers WILMINGTON: Sant Grace Timms Hall and 7 FOR § 

DIKE: : aoe MICHIGAN nley, Orchestra V ,- ge Barn, and K. A. Lehto, iy ee sv 

mer ] cy mh rial wher ° .ermit r 
Memorial Hall DETROIT: Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe aS Ae ea 
KEOKUK: “Shubert Lafayette Theatre Botany Mills Band OHIO NEWPORT: WISCONSIN RAPIDS: | E 
Kent, Porter ESCANABA: ROCHELLE PARK: ALLIANCE: a ae sana cities tinea York | 
: Wel Hotel, George Brodd Swiss Chalet ee aia as Orchest York | 
“haan ade of Moose Lodge Prop AUSTINBURG:, eee Lou ourt and his WYOMING FOR $ 
735, J. E. Black HOUGHTON LAKE: NEW MEXICO Jewel's Dance Hall WOOMSOCERT: ee as vaion 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge CARLSBAD: CINCINNATI: ci gg evens, San = 
ohnson’s Rustic Dance Palace Lobby Cl teame ! sa Aaa a cat FOR : 
KANSAS rE LaConga Club 1 Jack CONNE AU T: , DISTRICT OF t 
wasene, pa re capes MacDowell Music Club SOUTH CAROLINA COLUMBIA mould 
Boley, Don, Orchestra ‘ HOBBS: DAYTON: FOLLY BEACH: ae 
was. Red, Orchestre ISHPEMING . ae, ae | The Ring, Maura Poul, Op. ca ae WASHINGTON: \ 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion ‘ . 7 VU Smit! ind Lewie Young, GENEVA: es Benny's T rn 1 t 
° . t prictor oO rs lue P Yr petr ft Mendelson Paull 

WICHITA: me Bl Bird Orchestra, and Larry , , ' Faullin 
Campbell, Paul M. (Polls MARQUI ITE: ROSWELL: Parks SOUTH DAKOTA Star Dust Club, } Moor FOR 
, ' . - Reossin Dé } Club Mun = Proprietor : 

rey, Harold, Com ' io An ~ages 1 Building y N rof vil 
Club Oasi NEGAL NEE, RUIDOSO: IRONTON: “— one + ere se Wells, Jack ot 
sa lenge al , ra, and I Bar n Legion, Post 59, and ; HAWAII aa 
( , Clu ! , k Lilly, Commander c 
I I c PORT HURON: NEW YORK Club River TENNESSEE HONOLULU: I 
El Charro Cafe Eahepart — BROOKLYN: Colonial Inn, and Dustin I nage or 49th State Recording C FOR § 
: , Frohman, Louis Corn mplar fy 
I Ranch Boys MINNESOTA : JEFFERSON: CHATTANOOGA: 
REM . ’ Boy es BRONX: . osten’s Circe 2, Ranch CANADA Su ss 
K y Boy R ' : . 9 . anen effects 
KWBB Western Swing Band DEER RIVES: Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- PAINESVILLE: NASHVILLE: ALBERTA Sid 
M Orchestra G LENWOOD: spe Aa Slim — and his Swinging "cin, Abe CALGARY: D 
Peckham, Lucia, Orchestra iy a BUFFALO: Ran aro este — 
Polar Bear MINNEAPOLIS: Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- KENTON: TEXAS Soakia. ‘ies ome 
Schulze, Frank J Twin City Amusement Co., and emote ll Latsyette, Apolio, Pa ver Hotel CORPUS CHRISTI: 
~ ; - 8 br k W Patter n gh ae - Gene sec, ‘ oo xv, - ; ' ™ 1 l } . MANITOBA knortit 
pencent shestres, penssals ee — uae = s s, Jimmie very fi 
‘ Crest “ee ge ae Theatre viene P EL PASO: WINNIPEG: Nor 
t 1, Fife ST. PAUL: on llroom, 4 Frontier d Recreation Center cl Dance an 
f I Tower, West < dove 4 DOE * 
Four in, 7 Burk, Ja os Ee ae ak ee " FORT WORTH: a 
Iwin ’ Amusement Co., and r r i ckerman Mgr. ystal ri > a 1 at 
Tex | Orchestra oak Wi Penmaes ies Clipper Post No. 430 NORTH LIMA: ap) ner i Pavilion, H. Hi. Ave., I 
American Legion Smith, Chuck, Orchestra PORT ARTHUR: = 
KENTUCKY MISSOURI Wells, Jack PIERPONT: DeGrasse, Lenore ‘a 
ae ceo GAN ANGELO: 
ASHLAND KANSAS CITY: Williams, Ossian RAVENNA: cl mee , 
pi Aor Seba i Carl = El Capitan Tavern, Marvin CATSKILL: Raves ee SneaTe bps corbin -—— 
er King, Owne m: Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra RUSSEL'S POINT VIRGINIA hers. ‘ 

BOWLING GREEN: Gay Fad Cl y CERES: 1 Lake and KINGSVILLE: AT LI 
aie “aia : Owner and Prop se Harry I n BRISTOL: Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, a ible 
\ ‘ Green, Charles A Col 2 VAN WERT: Templar Messrs. S. McManus and \ Murray 

cOUNSYILER: POPLAR BLUFF: COHOES: BR. P.O. Elk NEWPORT. NEWS: Barri¢ - 

} a Ol l ke yle t his Or- Sp rts Arena, and Charles Gup- { ler od, Don, and his a ae R De KITCHENER: AT Li 
net HW c i" br ad pon ers - - t . * Altclr cr M l \ t d r 
ne ~ ST. JOSEPH: MECHAINCT RAM you NG STOWN: Victory Supper Club nd F Cr MI HI soe 
ANA Rock Island Hall Col larold umrock Grille Night Club, NORFOLK: Weltz Orchestra vy 
and Joe Stuphar Par lla, Frank J., Clo arm oie 
ven nein MONTANA COLLEGE Por, 4 ania ee oe eee ree PORT STANLEY: | i, AT LO 
o Muchier’s Exel OKLAHOMA ROANOKE: nse aa bis Flori 
cl Ships ‘ GREAT FALLS: ELMIRA: . as sch, Adolph TORONTO: enced i 
Opera He } Civie Ce Theatre, and Clar TN Oe OKLAHOMA CITY: i a Oe ge 
? ’ xR SAA ice Golder - . B iss jr estr ( lement ee 
Raga ore staVRE: ENDICOTT: ile -Oteees Mt (Purhiniian WASHINGTON <a Phone, 
418 Bar and Lounge, and Al Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny deedibasnens Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra SEATTLE: 
HARRISVILLE: Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner QUEBEC TU 
rehea 


Fun Bar ; NEBRASKA Chee n, Virgil Parker Hamn 
b Larry LaMarca, Orwig, William, Booking Agent WEST VIRGINIA MONTREAL: “9% } 
; "A: Harri 


























‘ i 4 y 
Prog DONIPHAN: ITHACA: ae ynarre New 
i I = Club iway, Mel Kius Rode Aecncistion CHARLESTON: » ¢ 
+ ag preci, Prommenel HASTINGS: KENMORE: _ : Savoy Club, “Flop” 7 — 
{ I &. P Brick Pile Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- OREGON {1 Louie Risk, 
Ire Chest Lounge LEIG H: > ame —— lvin Theatre iz FAIRMONT: 
SHREVEPORT: fly, Band Kilmer, Parl, and his Orches- CRANTS Pass Amvets, Post No. 1 agen a 
Camis : LINC OL N: aigy be "stant * rene Fruit ile Grange Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and L Aut erge Des Quatre Chen ——. 
yee Pie Dance-Mo sptre, (Lester Marks) re. SAMS V ALLEY: Howard Weekly Aacien Aseskin, Oi = 
ante NORFOLK: Ulster County Volunteer Fire Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Pef- KEYSTONE: oy 
Riverside Ballroon ap ssociation i y, Grange Master illoway, Franklin es | 
MARYLA Pa ; MOHAWK: , , PARKERSBURG: ” MEXICO "as 
ND Bake Advertising Company “— j Leslie, and Vineyards PENNSYLVANIA Sitver Gril R. I Hiley = a ey _ WANT! 
BALTIMORE Benson Legion Post Club Dance Hall Owner or eee iw < 
one \ } et Facles Cl MOUNT VERNON: ANNVILLE: TERRA ALTA: Orchestra found 
i “ Hartley Hotel Band vag rg i 
M Cor Pineboard Liquor Store - 7 Moose Club -_ velt, M 
VEW Ch . NEW YORK CITY: BE AVER FALLS: S i ‘ 
S - \ rx eg } Disc Company « America White Township Inn ANECU el 
ofa waa. poe f (Asch Recordings) BIG RUN: WISCONSIN MISCELL WANTI 
EASTON: ' __ . ‘ me J: ell Bros. Circus mini 
Embassy Clu ind Martin Na- I Run Inn APPLETON: Capel . ’ 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra NEVADA tale. Vice-Pres.. East 57th St., BU TLER: Koehne’s Hall Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony cellos, 
HAGERSTOWN: FLY: Amusement —_ Glen, Coke, and His Orchestra BEAVER DAM: Orchestra ree m 
Audubon Club, M. I. Patte Little Casino Bar, and Frank Manor Record , and Irving CONNELL SVILLE: Beaver Dam American Legion Marvin, Eddie Address 
{ r Pace N. Berman Mayflower Gardens, Eddie Byrne Band, Frederick A. Parfrey Wells, Jack 4, Cal: 
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FOR SALE—Used Epiphone B-5 





nearly new, with case, Kay bow; $300.00 con 
plete. Don Henley, 724 Sherwood Drive, We 
ste roves 19, Mo. 

FOR SALE—Vibraharp three-octave Jenco 1950 


ndition; curved — resonate 














, 175 Malta St., Brooklyn, 
gale 9-4674. 
1 W ens electr playe 
f , ‘ oantall. _ $450 Wurlitzer 125 
re witl l restored, fi 
lls, $3 icaster, Dall 
1ex 
FOR SALE—Model K Hammond Solovox t 
cellent condition; has portable legs. Write Paul 
Marsh, Route 6, Brainerd, M 
FOR ‘SALI E—Extra fine Kohl Heckel system 
nev iss “very fine tone; special plating 


























FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





























P. Hie 
FOR SALE—Used de 
luxe case, mouthy 
SKS Wh i 
Burbank, Calif. 
FOR SALE—N. Chaj y vol r ¢ 7 fine 
ti al H. Pfr w ase 
2 Oliver Dickhut, North 92 Ss 
Milw ikee, ¥ 
FOR SALE—1 Heckel bassoon, 
excellent cor wth e, $72 » Le 
34-48 64th St., Woodside, N. Y. Phone 
Newtown 9-0898 
FOR SALE—Darche f « + 
well k contra C ext Phil 
Irchest $1.2 c 
runk and cloth cover; al German. bass A 
well back with cover, $300.00. I. White 
: Batchelder, 610 East 20th St., New 
York 9, N. ¥ Pt GR 5 7 
FOR SALE—Used Lyon and Healy h 
xcellent condition, $4 , A. ( ce, ¢ 
Planters Bldg., Memphis, Ter 
FOR ‘SALI —b n mammoth BB-fi j 
ec val s top action, gold lacquer, two 
‘ i star kK t str 
: rk € br 
ed peg l 1 
use | ( d M 
I 1, low 
FOR SALE—Hammond or 1, on el | wW 
tone speake organ wired to pick 
. } 
k ed t X 
1 S l St Box 4 
der, W 
FOR SALE—Hiarp, ss violin, mando bass, tu 
rit n r mba drums, ( ese gor 
Su 1 
eff ! \ 1 
r 1 I 
' | Nore 1 QO 
FOR SALE—Used ript opera music sek 
i symy rches. for cor oe 
' : 
‘ r tu i me 1 
ry fi r tor Write Joseph G 2 
Nor BKuffum S$ Milwaukee 12, W 
FOR FOR SALE Ger Monta i cell ex 
tl respects, $ F. I 331 { 
Bronx, N. 





AT LIBERTY 














AT LIBERTY— rl tenor sax and clarinet ! 
ood reader, nice tone; will travel. R 
Murray, 241 Cummins Highway, Roslindale 
Mass 
AT LIBERTY—All-round pianist, concert, show 
ice, Wishes season } for Florida with 
L. Forman, 22¢ New York 
cy Phor CO § 
AT LIBERTY—A-! cellist, tes 
Floric locatic but will wher 
ed in trio, orchestra and solo work; | l 
Ippearance Write wire r phone I 
ikin, 335 Arkansas Drive, Valley Stre i. 3 
ne, Tilden 4-767 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist st 
rehearse with tenor r baritone singe ow 
jammond organ D. Tyler, 215 Fast 2%th §$ 
New York 16, N. Y. Phone: MU 4-4991 





WANTED 














WANTED—Sarruso phone, state voice 
I Flounders, 5635 Upland Way, Phila 
si, Pp 1 
WANTED—Birmingham’'s Symphony has open 
t ile, viola and violin: positior will 
nu industry als Write to Oliver Roose 
It Men ager, 2225 First Ave., North Birming- 
harr \la 
WANTED—Chamber music, conductors scores, 
miniature scores, books about violins, violas, 
tellos, pianos; orchestrations of complete operas 
and major works; piano collections, bound. 
Address J. E. McHarzene, Box 1702, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 


DECEMBER, 1951 


guitarist; must be 


who can sing and 


WANTED—Accordionist and 
; preter those 
posit 


Red Pepper, 2905 


musician 

a few n 

Midwest. Write 
uis 18, Mo, 


WANTED—Theremin; also loose-1 


ns oper 

















orded popular songs. R. Lee, 934 North 
La ter, Dallas, Texas. 
WANTED—Drummer, $100.00 per week, to join 
entertaining trio; wr.te qual.fications, M. P. 
Dryzinsky, 2905 Virginia, St. Lous, Mo. 
WANTED—Girl pianist, $110.00 per week; write 
qualifications and send photo. M. P. Dryzin- 


sky, 2905 Vir Louis, Mo. 


News Nuggets 
(Continued from page forty-one) 


viously has 


ginia, St. 





done translations of 
Haydn’s The Man In the Moon 
and Mendelssohn’s The Stranger, 
first performed in New York by ‘* 


Lemonade Opera. In Alcestis, 
which had five Metropolitan per- 
formances in French during the 


1940-41 season, Kirsten Flagstad will 
sing the title role. 


Vladimir Golschmann was guest 
conductor of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra at its concerts in 
Severance Hall on December 6th and 
8th, replacing Charles Munch, who 
has been forced by illness to cancel 
all his scheduled appearances with 
both the Cleveland Orchestra and 
his own Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra during the month of December. 

Mr. Golschmann, well known to 
Cleveland audiences both as conduc- 
tor of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 


chestra and as a guest at Severance 
Hall in Cleveland, conducted the 
program originally scheduled for 


these two concerts. It opened with 
Overture to Benvenuto Cel- 
with Franck’s 
Symphony in D minor, Ravel's 
Rhapsodie Espagnole, and the Suite 
from Stravinsky S ball et, Petrouchka. 


Berlioz’ 


lini, and continued 


The Nannini <r Orrea 
Finckel, 


piano, 


Pernel, violin; George 

‘cello; and Lionel Nowak, 
appeared in a recital at the Mannes 
Music School in New York City 
on November 26th. Included in the 
program was Sonata for ’Cello and 
Piano by Mr. Nowak. The pertorm- 
ers in this chamber group 
are all faculty members of Benning- 


music 


ton College. 


Dean Dixon during his recent 
tours in Europe has conducted or- 
chestras in Paris, Copenhagen, Israel, 
Milan, Naples, Belgium, Vienna, 
and Helsinki. His first Paris con- 
cert took place at the Salle Pleyel 
with the Orchestra Lamoureux, on 
November 18th. Then, starting in 
December, he presented a concert 
Sweden, in December 
in Oslo, at which Anne Brown was 
his soloist. On December 9th in 
Aarhus, Denmark, he conducted 

gigantic concert for impoverished 
children. When he presents his con- 
cert on January 4th in Italy, he will 
include on the program a work by 
the American composer, Ulysses 


Kay. 


in Malmo, 








at 


hab : 


ON AMY STRINGED INSTRUMENT 
AMPERITE KONTAK MIKE © 


THE ONLY NO-DISTORTION “KONTAK MIKE” 





re | 


Anthony Antone, widely known 
as “the most versatile artist 
of the frets”, is an enthusiastic 
user of Amperite Kontak Mikes. 


The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tone 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- 
ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
etc. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does not 
introduce peaks or distortion. 


Model SKH, hi-imp 
Model KKH 


(with hand volume control) 


AMPERITE 


STUDIO MIC 
at P. A. 


Ideal for CLOSE TALKING 
or DISTANT PICKUP 


You can shout right into it, or 
stand away; in either case, the 


quality 


DYNAMI 
Models PGH 








Used with most ampli- 
fiers, including most 
electric guitar amps. 


No changes in amplifier, 
instrument, or strings. 
Attached without tools. 


List $12.00 


List $18.00 



























ROPHONES 
PRICES! 


will be perfectly natural. 


Model RBLG (200 ohms).... List $42.00 
Model RBHG (hi-imp) 


AMPERITE CARDIOID . 


C MICROPHONE 
-PGL ..... List $32.00 





AMPERITE Company, Inc. 


561 Broadway 
In Canada: Atlas Radi 


New York 12, N. 
560 King St., W 


o Corp., Ltd 


... List $42.00 
















¥. 
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the winners have been chosen. 


.-- ana 


FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award to S. M. L. for Tenor Saxophones .. 
FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award to S. M. L. for Alto Saxophones . 
SEVEN Awards to S. M. L. for each individual instrument entry 
.. . Judged the “FINEST” by independent expert juries 
at the International Wind Instrument.Competition, 
The Hague, Holland 
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products of Paris, France 


4 ’ distributed by 
TF division of P 4 A, q 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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